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AN UNPUBLISHED VOLTAIRE LETTER TO THEODORE 
TRONCHIN, AND SOME NOTES ON DATES 


Editing the correspondence of Voltaire leaves one with no leisure 
for the kind of smaller communication it is so agreeable to publish 
from time to time; and the number of unpublished letters in my 
files is so very large that it would in any case be difficult to know 
where to begin. If I submit the present letter, it is primarily 
because two editions have recently appeared of the Voltaire-Tron- 
chin correspondence, which it is therefore useful to keep up to date. 

The earliest known letter written by Voltaire to Théodore 
Tronchin is dated 20 February 1741. This is followed by a long 
silence, the next letter being that of [March 1755] according to 
the Delattre edition (it is dated December 1757 by the Swiss 
editor) or that of [30 or 31 July 1755] according to the Swiss 
edition, The letter printed below (by kind permission of the 
Curator and Librarian, Wisbech Museum), by the formality of its 
language and by the fact of being dated from Prangins, must be 
placed in 1754. It is therefore one of the earliest letters in the 
Tronchin correspondence and the earliest to Théodore Tronchin, 
apart from the isolated letter of 1741. It is here printed verbatim 
et literatim. This letter, by the way, had passed at the Donnadieu 
sale, London 29 June 1847, p. 34, mo. 267. 


a prangin par 
nyon i6 xbre [1754] 
Monsieur 
je ne scai comment faire pour remercier tout ce qui porte le nom de 
tronchin et surtout vous monsieur qui avez bien voulu me prévenir par 
tant de bontez. vos conseils contribuent a la santé et votre societé au 
bonheur. des que j’aurai un estomac et des chevaux, et un peu moins de 


289 
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fluxions, je viendrai vous dire combien vous m’avez attaché a vous [f. 1"] 
permettez que je joignerey un petit billet pour celuy de la tribu tronchin 
qui me donna une indigestion par un bon soupé tandis que vous me don- 
niez de bons conseils. je ne scais ny ou il demeure ny quelle est son adresse, 
je scai seulement qu’il est comme vous un des plus aimables hommes du 
monde. pardon de la liberté. je suis monsieur [f.2"] avec tous les senti- 
ments de l’estime la plus parfaitte et de l’attachement que vous m’inspirez 


votre tres humble 
et tres obeissant 
Serviteur 
Voltaire gentihome 
ord de la chambre 
du roy te 


In MLN for November 1950 (uxv, 472-474) Mr. O. R. Taylor 
offers ingenious emendations of the hitherto accepted dates of some 
early Voltaire letters. If I venture to comment on his suggestions, 
it is certainly not for the sake of making a few trifling corrections: 
it is in order to bring home to future emendators, of whom I 
selfishly hope there will be many, some of the less obvious dangers 
involved in such work. I apologise to Mr. Taylor for using his 
excellent notes as a peg on which to hang this solemn warning. 

Mr. Taylor shifts M. 151 from September 1725 to 28 May 1725, 
and he is undoubtedly right, as is he also in placing M. 150 in 
the same month. In tentatively suggesting the more precise date 
of 30 May, however, with the consequence of inverting the order 
of 150 and 151, I think he is mistaken. I have myself dated this 
letter [? 23 May], but by judgment rather than fact, so that Mr. 
Taylor is just as likely to be right. 

In dealing with letters 115 and 116 Mr. Taylor’s reasoning is 
acute and leads him near the mark, He has, however, been misled 
by not fully appreciating the extent to which the published dates 
of all Voltaire letters, however precisely indicated, must be dis- 
trusted in the absence of first-hand authority. He also does not 
fully appreciate (as who could without extensive experience of the 
manuscripts?) the frequency with which significant elements have 
been suppressed and falsified by successive editors. Thus Mr. Taylor 
was obliged in a sense to redate 115 and 116 each by the evidence 
of the other—a dangerous procedure, since in this way one mistake 
automatically creates another. This is what has actually happened. 

Moland places his letter 115 in 1724, the date-line reading ‘A 
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Forges, fin juillet.’ Mr. Taylor, not having been broken in to the 
notion of editorial falsification, did not trouble to trace this letter 
to its source. Had he done so, he would have found that in the 
Lettres inédites de Voltaire recueillies par m. de Cayrol (Paris, 
1856), i. 22-23, where M. 115 was first printed, this letter is placed 
in 1723 and the date-line reads ‘A Forges, le 2 juillet.’ This is 
correct, except that the holograph reads ‘ce’ instead of ‘le’; the 
placing of the letter in 1723 is an obvious editorial mistake over 
which we need not linger (at the same time being thankful for 
small mercies: the holograph is editorially dated 1722). Why did 
Moland change ‘ 2’ to ‘ fin’? Because the correct date would have 
involved a radical change in the whole sequence of the letters of 
this period, a sequence which is almost uniformly inaccurate in his 
edition.’ It must be admitted that this sort of thing vastly simplifies 
editorial work. 

In the previous paragraph I have used ‘ correct’ in the sense of 
‘correctly reproduces the manuscript.’ However, just to make 
things a little more complicated, I must now add that the date of 
the letter was wrongly given by Voltaire himself, for he wrote 
‘juillet ’ when he intended ‘ aofit.’ To prove this statement it would 
be necessary to print the complete text of the letter, which is about 
twice as long as that given by Moland; but it may be taken as quite 
definite that the correct date of Moland 115 is 2 August 1724. 

Because he could not suspect what Moland had done to letter 115 
Mr, Taylor bases on it his conclusions concerning the true date of 
116. In the modern editions the date-line of this letter reads ‘A 
Forges, aofit.’ Voltaire’s holograph actually has ‘a Forges ce 
vendredy ’; the Kehl editors struck out ‘ ce vendredy,’ replaced these 
words by ‘ juillet,’ and added ‘1725,’ which was later replaced by 
©1722. Consequently the Beaumarchais-Kehl transcript (followed 
by Kehl lii. 17-18) reads ‘a Forges, juillet 1722.’ This was silently 
altered by the modern editors to ‘aofit 1724” The actual date 
must be 4 August 1724. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Taylor’s conclusions about 118, 120 
and 121, and substantially about 122. This last letter I have dated 


*I find that of the thirty-four letters placed by Moland in 1724 at least 
twenty are wrongly or inadequately dated, including nearly the whole 
of the Berniéres letters. 
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[c. 5 September 1724] because Voltaire does not mention the 
Spanish king’s death until 10 September although Luis died on 
31 August, the interval accurately reflecting the speed of communi- 
cations as shown by the road-books. 

The holographs of these letters are located as follows: 115 in 
Bibliothéque historique de la ville de Paris, MS. Rés. 2027, pp. 15- 
16; 116 Rés. 2027 pp. 17-18 (the Beaumarchais-Kehl transcript, 
Rés. 2031, pp. 6-7) ; 118-Bibliothéque nationale, MS. Fr. 12937, no. 
1; 120-Fr. 12938, pp. 103-104; 121-Fr. 12938, pp. 61-63; 122-Fr. 
12936, no. 1; 150-Fr. 12938, p. 123; 151-Bibliothéque historique, 


Rés. 2027, ff. 32-33. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN 


London 





THE FRENCH VALENTINE 


More than ordinary confusion has prevailed about the designa- 
tion of the kind of love poem to which the term salut d’amour has 


become attached. Raynouard* defined the salut as “une piéce qui 
commencait par une salutation 4 la dame dont le poéte faisait 
Véloge.” This definition was ignored by Dinaux, Lacour, and 
Paulin Paris.? All of these used the term as a synonym for chanson. 
However, Jubinal * either follows Raynouard’s definition or arrives 
at a similar one himself in publishing some selections of this genre. 
Noting the confusion in the use of the term, Paul Meyer * studied 
the type at such length that succeeding critics have almost unanim- 
ously accepted his statements. The present article, it is hoped, 
will serve to bring further precision to Meyer’s study. 


* Choix des poésies originales des troubadours (Paris, 1816-21), 11, 258. 

* Before Raynouard, J. B. de La Borde (Hssai sur la musique... , 
(Paris, 1780)) used the word as a synonym for chanson. Cf. Dinaux, 
Trouvéres, Jongleurs, et Ménestrels ... , Paris, 1836-43; Lacour, Chansons 
et saluts d’amour de Guillaume de Ferriéres ... , Paris, 1856 (Only No. Ix 
is a salut d’amour.); P. Paris, HLF, xxi (1856), 517 ff. 

* Jongleurs et trouveres ... (Paris, 1835), 46 ff. and 49 ff., and Nouveau 
recueil de contes ... (Paris, 1842), m1, 235-41; 257-63. 

* Bibliothéque de Vécole des chartes, xxvumr (1867), 124-38. Cf. Grober, 
Grundriss 11° (1893), 659 ff.; Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der 
altfranzdsischen Literatur, 3¢ edit. (Halle, 1925), 330. 
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To Raynouard’s definition Meyer added the idea that the salut 
is an épitre and therefore calls for a reply. He illustrates the fact 
that the distinguishing trait, the formula of salutation, is not always 
at the beginning. At times it is within the poem, at others it is 
omitted altogether. Also, he demonstrates that the complainte is 
simply a variety of the salut, though it exhibits slight differences 
in form and content: the former lacks the customary initial saluta- 
tion and is more particularly reserved for unhappy lovers. These 
poems were ordinarily in the form of a closed letter of folded parch- 
ment and could be ornamented like the English letters of St. Valen- 
tine to-day. Appearing in the twelfth century, with the troubadour 
Raimbaut d’Orange,® they were taken up in the thirteenth century 
by the trowvéres and shortly after disappeared. Their abandon- 
ment, asserts Meyer, was caused by the more general success of the 
contemporary chanson, “et il n’y a point 4 chercher d’autre cause 
4 la prompte désuétude du salut.” 

On this last point, one might differ with Meyer. It could be 
suggested, without demonstrable proof, that these poems did not 
disappear because of conflict with the chanson but that they simply 
evolved, as the complainte d'amour variety suggests they began 
early to do, and as much mediaeval poetry evolved in the latter 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, into a religious type of poetry. 
Emphasis is shifted from mortal woman to the Holy Virgin. 
Although Meyer himself analyzed in the pages of Romania the con- 
tents of many manuscripts which contain saluts ad la Vierge, he 
never seemed willing to see any connection between these and the 
saluts d'amour. Yet, except for the difference naturally arising in 
terms of the Virgin as dedicatee, the two types of poetry are essen- 
tially the same, not only in content but also in form. Moreover, 
there are many complaintes a la Vierge in addition to the saluts a la 


®*Died 1173. Other writers of the genre are: Uc de St. Circ, Amanieu 
des Escas, Arnaut de Mareuil, Raimon de Miraval, Philippe de Beaumanoir. 
Later Meyer found and published a Catalan salut (Romania, xx [1891]), 
193-215 and mentioned (Notices et Extraits, xxx" [1890], 82) a “salut 
en prose” (BN. ms. Moreau, v, 215). O. Schultz-Gora, ZRPh, xxtv (1900), 
358-69 edits a salut from BN. 837, overlooked by Meyer, which Schultz- 
Gora places in a northern locale of the fourteenth century. Gréber (Grun- 
driss 11" [1893], 946) mentions a salut of the fourteenth century Picard 
poet, Jehannot de l’Escurel, and others of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Gréber seems to equate requeste d’amours with the salut. 
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Vierge and the former correspond closely to the complaintes 
d’amour. The connecting link between the salut-complainte a la 
Vierge and the salut-complainte d’amour is Guiraut Riquier,® for 
his epistles, all of which begin or end with the salut formula, are 
not addressed to a lady (as Meyer states). It is just about this 
time that the saluts a la Vierge are beginning to appear. The evi- 
dence of chronology is set down here for what it may be worth, and 
not as anything like sufficient proof for what must now remain 
only as a suggested possibility (cf. Jeanroy, Poésie lyrique des 
troubadours, 11, 305-314). 

Meyer’s unwillingness to accept the definition of Raynouard for 
domnejaire is based on the tenuous argument that at least two 
pieces of this genre* do not end with the word domna. Surely, 
some latitude was permitted in the case of these poems, as it was 
in saluts. For me, the domnejaire would be simply a further 
variation of the salut-complainte. 

Another point that Meyer seems to disregard is the assertion 
(which he quotes) in Fleur et Blanchefleur (1, vv. 257 ff.) of the 
lovers tracing on their wax tables “ lettres et saluts d’amour.” This, 
together with the description in Flamenca (7100 ff. in Meyer’s 1901 
edition) of the border decorations of a lettre d'amour, deserves 
more importance than Meyer wanted to assign to it. These suggest 
an all-inclusive title for the different varieties of love poems men- 
tioned above: the French Valentine. It is more with this sugges- 
tion for convenience in our classifications of to-day than with the 
incidental idea on religious-secular succession that this note has 
been written. 

Of course, the fourteenth of February custom has perhaps ® never 
existed in France except as a literary conceit borrowed from Eng- 


* Meyer, loc. cit., regards the work of this author as proving that the 
genre is passé de mode. 

™Cf. Lexique roman (Paris, 1838-44), m1, 69. Published in ASNSL, 
XXXIV, 424, 427, from the text of Vatican Ms. 3206. 

* The Catholic Encyclopedia, xv, 254 says that Valentine Day was ob- 
served in Mediaeval England and France, but it cites only the works of 
English writers: Gower, Lydgate, Clauvowe, and Chaucer. Godefroy, vim, 
14la cites two examples of the adjective (J. Meschinot, 1495 and Méon, 
Blasons du 15¢ et 16¢ siécles) and one of the noun (Valentin = marchand 
de nippes in Martial d’Auvergne). In the poetry of Otto Granson there are 
a number of complaintes de St. Valentin, ballades de St. Valentin (cf. 
Romania, x1x [1890], 405 ff.). 
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land in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and as a custom of 
some present-day French people who are strongly Anglophile, yet 
the idea of writing letters to a lady one admires has, naturally, 
been always present. It is consistent with the more reserved Eng- 
lish and American character to do only on one day per year what 
the French do at any time. The formula, the essential characteristic 
of the salut-complainte, corresponds to the Valentine formula. 

It would be a good thesis subject to bring together in an edi- 
tion ® the variations of what I have termed the “ French Valentine ” 
and to study the poetry of other European literatures for similar 
poetry and for references to the custom of St. Valentine’s day. 


Harry F. WILLIAMS 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 





ST. FOY AMONG THE THORNS 


In his discussion of the sources of La chanson de sainte Foy, 
Alfaric accuses the poet of taking liberties with the text of Scrip- 
ture. The offending passage contains some imagery involving trees: 


Proverbi diss reiz Salamon 

55 Del pomer qi naiss el boisson 
Cui clau la spina el cardon 
E-l] albespin in eviron. 
Achi met flors sus el somjon 
E pois las pomas de sazon. 
Mal forun li pagan Gascon 
Qi desconnogron Deu del tron. 
Lor umbra streins agest planczon 
De cui cantam esta canczon, 
E pres en Deus dolz fruit e bon. 


* For previous editions, cf. ASNSL, xxxtv, 424; xxxv, 35, 105; Bartsch, 
Chrestomathie Provengale (Leipzig, 1880), col. 94; Mahn, Werke, 1, 174; 
RLR, 3¢ s., vi, 60 ff.; Raynouard, Lexique roman, 1, 490; Choia, m1, 193; 
Vv, 20, 47; Suchier, Oeuvres poétiques de Philippe de Remi, SATF (1885), 
II, 197-229, 313-16; ZRPh, xxtv (1900), 358 ff.; Romania, xv (1886), 241; 
XX (1891), 193-215; xxm (1894), 205; NM, xxi (1942), 1-6; Notices et 
Ectraits, xxx (1890), 82; Jubinal (cf. supra, note 3); Meyer (cf. 
supra, note 4). See Naetebus, Die Nichtlyrischen Strophenformen (Leipzig, 
1891) and Langfors, Les Incipit des poemes frangais antérieurs au XVI 
siécle (Paris, 1917). 
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Alfaric remarks that “ Le texte visé ne peut étre qu’un fragment de 
dialogue du Cantique des Cantiques (11, 1-3).”* It could not be 
derived from the Book of Proverbs, a fact which, the editor says in 
his note, “ montrerait qu’il [i.e., the poet] ne connait pas trés bien 
ce livre ni le Cantique des Cantiques.”* The poet, however, does 
not say that he is quoting a passage from the Book of Proverbs, 
but that he is referring to a proverbi of Solomon. The implications 
of the modern word proverb may be misleading here, for a proverb 
or parabola was defined in the Middle Ages as a similitudo or figura- 
tive expression. Thus Bede, commenting on Prov. 1. 1, wrote: 
“ Parabolae Salomonis, etc. Parabolae Graece, Latine dicuntur 
Similitudines ; quod huic libro vocabulum Salomon ob id imposuit, 
ut sciremus altius, et non juxta litteram, intelligere quae dicit; in 
quo Dominum significat per parabolas turbis fuisse aliquando locu- 
turum.” * When the poet says, therefore, that he is referring to a 
“ proverb” of Solomon, he means simply that he has in mind a 
figurative expression attributed to Solomon which must be con- 
sidered for its higher meaning or nucleus rather than for its literal 
meaning or cortex. He is not necessarily referring to the Book of 
Proverbs specifically. It does not follow, therefore, that the poet 


was ignorant of those books of the Bible attributed to Solomon. 
Alfaric goes on to say, in his prefatory discussion, that the poet 
took further liberties with the Scriptures : 


Le chansonnier applique au “ pommier” qui se dresse “ parmi les arbres 
de la forét” ce qui est dit du “lis” s’élevant “au milieu des épines.” II 
attribue en outre 4 Salomon des détails de son cru teis que les “ chardons,” 
les “ aubépines ” et les “ fleurs” qui feront place aux “ pommes.” Or, le 
texte qu’il utilise appartient & la Bible, il se présente comme une parole 
divine dictée par l’Esprit Saint. Si le chansonnier garde une telle liberté & 
l’égard d’un livre canonique, il doit user avec une indépendance encore bien 
plus grande d’écrits ecclésiastiques qui n’ont pas la méme autorité.‘ 


The relevant verses in the Canticum read: Ego flos campi et lilium 
convallium. Sicut liliwm inter spinas, sic amica mea inter filtas. 
Sicut malus inter ligna silvarum, sic dilectus meus inter filios. Sub 


* La chanson de sainte Foy, ed. E. Hoepffner and P. Alfaric (Paris, 1926), 
i, 30. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 

* Super parabolas Salomonis, PL, 91, 937. For the New Testament refer- 
ence, see Matt. 13.13; Mar. 4. 11-12. 

* La chanson, 1, 30. 
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umbra illius, quem desideraveram, sedi, et fructus eius dulcis gut- 
turt meo. The editor of the poem adds in his note that the poet 
has altered the meanings of “shadow” and “ fruit” in this pas- 
sage.© But here again it is possible, I believe, to take a somewhat 
milder view of the poet’s activity. 

In the first place, the reference to Solomon is not a quotation, 
not a reproduction of words inspired by the Holy Spirit, but a refer- 
ence to a figura in which the poet is interested. He does not pre- 
tend to quote the letter. When almost any figurative passage in 
the Bible is regarded for its higher meaning, it immediately sug- 
gests other figurative passages of similar import, so that the verses 
from the Song of Songs alluded to are related under the cortex to 
many other verses in Scripture having to do with trees, flowers, 
and fruits. It is likely that the poet had in mind some of these 
other passages as well as the one directly alluded to. The nucleus 
of the passage in the Canticum may be found in the commentary of 
St. Gregory, where the apple tree represents Christ, or the Tree of 
Life, and produces nourishing fruit. This passage is not quoted 
as a “source ” for the poem, but as evidence for the character of 
traditional exegesis with which the poet was probably familiar: 


Ligna sylvestria esui hominum habiles fructus non gignunt; malus vero 
quod gignit, congrue et salubriter homines edunt. Merito ergo per malum 
Christus, per sylvestria vero ligna caeteri homines figurantur; quia in solo 
Christo cibum salutis quoties quaerimus invenimus.*® 


But the planczon the poet describes is not Christ; it is St. Foy. The 
implication is clearly that St. Foy is like Christ, a tree which pro- 
duces good fruit. The precedent for calling a follower of Christ a 
fruitful tree is, however, Scriptural, for in Matt. 7. 17% we read: Sic 
omnis arbor bona fructus bonos facit, mala autem arbor malos 
fructus facit. Those who follow or imitate Christ are fruitful trees 
which produce good works. The unfaithful and heretical are evil 
trees which produce evil fruit, or evil works.” The poet says that 
the tree is surrounded by spines, as the lily is surrounded by spines 
in the Canticum. Since the lilium inter spinas of the Bible repre- 
sents the church, or the members of the church, and the spines 
are those who “solis verbis Christum confitentur, operibus vero 


 Ibid., p. 91. 
* Super cantica, PL, 79, 495. 
"Cf. Bede’s discussion, PL, 92, 38. 
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nihil nisi humanas sollicitudines sectantur,”* the implication is 
that St. Foy, although fruitful herself, is surrounded by persons of 
little faith, Referring again to Matt. 7, we find in verse 16 the 
question: Nunquid colligunt de spinis uvas aut de tribulis ficus? 
Bede comments: “ Nullus sapientium ab haereticis vel infidelibus 
flagrantiam sanctitatis, aut dulcedinem poterit invenire veritatis.” ° 
Alfaric calls attention in his note to the relevance of Eccles. 24. 17- 
20: Quasi cedrus exaltata sum in Libano, etc., which refers to the 
good Christian.*° We may add that the cedar of Lebanon and the 
cardwus are contrasted in 4 Reg. 14. 9 and 2 Par. 25.18. The poet’s 
final addition, the whitethorn, may be a reminiscence of Bar. 6. 69- 
70: Nam sicut in cucumerario formido nihil custodit, ita sunt dit 
illorum lignei et argentei et inaurati. Eodem modo et in horto spina 
alba, supra quam omnis avis sedet; similiter et mortuo protecto in 
tenebris similes sunt dit illorum lignei et inaurati et inargentati. In 
contrast to the thorns and thistles, St. Foy is said to offer flowers 
first and afterward fruit de sazon. In his note on de sazon, 
Hoepffner concludes that “ C’est la qualité des fruits qui importe 
au podte, et non pas le fait qu’ils mfrissent 4 temps.” Alfaric 
translates “de bonne qualité,” but calls attention in his note to 
Ps, 1, 3, where a tree is said to give fruit in tempore suo. Consider- 
ing the character of the imagery being developed, the psalm is prob- 
ably relevant, for the tree in it represents the Tree of Life, or 
Christ, like the malus inter ligna silvarum. When the tree is 
Christ, its fruit is the Holy Spirit,’? and when the tree is an indi- 
vidual living in imitation of Christ its fruit is charity. The phrase 
de sazon thus reinforces the proverbi with which the passage begins. 
Flowers which lead to the fruit of good works appear in Cant. 
7.12: videamus si floruit vinea, si flores fructus parturiunt, si 
floruerunt mala punica. The flowers are an indication of the fruit- 
ful works of the perfect, who nourish those around them: 
Videt etiam si floruerunt mala punica; quia perfectos quosque respicit, et 
quid utilitatis in proximis habeant, quasi in floribus fructum cognoscit, de 


quibus bene sequitur: Ibi dabo tibi ubera mea. In malis punicis dat 
Sponso sponsa ubera; quia in perfectis vivit charitas gemina, ex qua dum 


* St. Gregory, op. cit., 494. 

* PL, 92, 38. 

2° See Rabanus, PL, 109, 929. 

11 La chanson, 1, 264. 

** See St. Augustine on Ps. 1 (Gaume ed.), c. 3. 
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infirma membra in Ecclesia nutriunt, quasi Christum lactant, quem in 
minimis suis esse praesentem cognoscunt.** 


But the heretics and disbelievers, or the thorny flora around St. Foy, 
seek to stifle her in their shade. The shadow in Cant. 2.3 is the 
Holy Spirit, the shadow of the Tree of Life: “ Umbra Christi pro- 
tectio est Spiritus sancti.” ** The shadow in the poem is obviously 
an opposite to this one; however, this shadow also has a Scriptural 
basis, for Scriptural signs tend to have two sides. Thus there are 
several references in the Bible to an umbra mortis. St. Gregory 
says of one of these, “ Per umbram mortis, oblivio debet intelligi; 
quia sicut mors interimit vitam, ita oblivio extinguit memoriam. 
Quia ergo apostata angelus aeternae oblivioni traditur, umbra mortis 
obscuratur.” *5 Returning to the poem, we see that the pagans 
attempted to stifle St. Foy with oblivion, or forgetfulness of God, 
the opposite of grace or the Holy Spirit. They were men Qi descon- 
nogron Deu del tron. But they were not successful, so that God 
obtained from her sweet and good fruit, the fruit of charity. In 
fact, she performed the highest act of charity, and in the process 
she nourished those around her. 

In the passage we have considered, the poet employed a device 
that was not uncommon in the Middle Ages. Related figurative 
expressions from Scripture were frequently combined so as to make 
a new pictura not apparent on the literal level of the Bible itself. 
The resulting combination had the advantage of economy of expres- 
sion combined with a very wide area of connotation.** The lines 
do not reveal either an ignorance of Scripture or a disrespect for 
its language. On the contrary, the poet’s description of St. Foy 
among the thorns shows not only an easy familiarity with the Bible, 
but also a knowledge of traditional exegesis. At the same time, his 
picture is vivid as well as meaningful, the product of no little poetic 
skill. 

D. W. Ropertson, JR. 

Princeton University 





* St. Gregory, op. cit., 538. 

4 Ibid., 495. 

** Moralia, PL, 75, 642. Cf. 912, 966, ete. 

** Several examples are given in “The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval 
Literary Gardens,” Speculum, xxv1 (1951), 24-49. For the principle, see 
p. 35. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE GOETHE-SCHILLER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Until 1828 Goethe’s relations with his publisher Cotta had been 
relatively cordial, with the exception of the incident of the Austrian 
edition of his works, which caused some misgivings on the part of 
the author. Goethe’s attitude during the negotiations for the 
publication of his correspondence with Schiller, however, stretched 
Cotta’s patience to the limit and stirred him to the point where 
there was the distinct possibility of a break with his great author. 
In contrast to Cotta’s reaction, Goethe was shown up in a very poor 
light indeed. 

As far back as June 11, 1823 Goethe had hinted to his publisher 
that he was intending to make public his correspondence with 
Schiller from the years 1794-1805. Time was not on his side, how- 
ever, since he was so occupied otherwise, and it was not until May 
of the following year that we find mention of this plan again in a 
letter to Cotta. In the meantime, negotiations had been taking 
place between Cotta and the Schiller family and between Goethe 
and the Schiller family. Wilhelm von Humboldt, as we hear from 
a letter of March 26, 1824 from Charlotte Schiller to Cotta,’ also 
had a hand in the planning, although to what extent it is difficult 
to say. Charlotte sent Cotta the agreement she had reached with 
Goethe, written by him.* From what she said, the main point was 
that the money was to be divided equally between Goethe and the 
Schiller family.’ If Cotta approved of the terms, she was prepared 
to send to Goethe the letters he had written to Schiller. This she 


From 1816-1821 Armbruster of Vienna, in agreement with Cotta, pub- 
lished a 20-volume edition of Goethe’s works. He proceeded to expand this 
to 26 volumes, and Cotta, in order to avoid becoming involved in political 
arguments with the Austrian censor’s office, was forced to allow Armbruster 
to issue the additional volumes. 

? Wilhelm Vollmer, Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Cotta. Stuttgart: 
J. C. Cotta, 1876. 571. 

* Goethe asked von Humboldt on June 22, 1823 to bring with him on @ 
proposed visit whatever correspondence with Schiller he possessed. 

* This has unfortunately not been preserved. 

® According to Cotta’s books, Goethe received 4000 Taler, and the Schiller 
family a like sum. Vollmer, op. cit., 690 and 693. 
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did some time in April 1826° and Cotta promised to carry on 
further negotiations with Goethe.’ The first letter which Cotta 
wrote is not available to us, but Goethe’s reply of May 30 indicated 
that he was still too busy to be able to make any decision. How- 
ever, in the autumn of 1824 he told Caroline von Wolzogen that the 
manuscript would be ready by the following Easter and that Cotta 
was going to have to pay more than he had anticipated. 

The pressure of the negotiations for the copyright of the Ausgabe 
letzter Hand now forced the publication of the correspondence into 
the background for almost two years, and we hear no more about 
it until the end of May, 1826. At that time Caroline von Wolzogen 
said to Ernst von Schiller that in a conversation with Goethe he 
had told her that he thought he had been very astute in his con- 
tract with Cotta. It had been decided that there would be 4 
volumes, for which Cotta would pay 2000 Taler each. If Cotta 
wished to put out another, smaller edition, it would cost him 
another 2000 Taler. “Es freute ihn auch sehr,” she went on, 
“dass der alte Akkord mit 1825 im Reinen sei . . . man miisse 
Cotta zuleibe gehen.” * It is probable that this remark, taken in 
conjunction with the many haggling and complaining letters which 
Goethe wrote to Cotta, was intended to express Goethe’s conviction 
that Cotta was getting rich at his expense and he was prepared to 
do something about it. In the late summer of 1826 the manuscript 
was ready for the printer, but since Ernst von Schiller was away at 
the time, publication was further delayed. By January 26, 1827 
documents dealing with the negotiations for publication had gone 
to Stuttgart, while the manuscript itself was still in Goethe’s pos- 
session. In October Cotta was anxious to start publication, but 
Goethe was so worried about Cotta’s motives that he refused to send 
the manuscript to him. Then, on November 11, 182% he wrote 
Boisserée as follows: 

Herr v. Cotta bringt die Schillerische Correspondenz wieder in Anregung, 
ohne die in solchen Fillen so néthige Bestimmtheit. Er scheint eine 


partielle Ablieferung des Manuscriptes zu beabsichtigen, wobei denn freilich 
auch eine partielle Zahlung des Honorars erfolgen miisste. 


*Vollmer, op. cit., 571. Cf. also her letter to Goethe of March 24 in 
Literarischer Nachlass der Frau Caroline von Wolzogen (B. R. Abeken, 
ed.), Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1848. 1, 439. 

 Ibid., 572. 

* Biedermann, Goethes Gesprache. 1909. m1, 268. 
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In other words, Goethe was adopting here the attitude which had 
prevailed in his dealings with Géschen 40 years before—cash on 
delivery. This is, to all intents and purposes, what he wrote to 
Cotta on December 17 when he said that since the publisher had 
not definitely committed himself to the stipulations of the rough 
draft of the contract he could not send him the manuscript. But 
what hurt Cotta most was the following sentence in Goethe’s letter: 


Dass ich ohne vorgiangigen Abschluss des Geschiftes das Manuscript nicht 
ausliefere, werden Dieselben in der Betrachtung billigen, dass ich den Schil- 
lerischen Erben, worunter sich zwei Frauenzimmer befinden, responsable 
bin und ich mich daher auf alle Fille vorzusehen habe. 


Cotta must have felt, and rightly so, that Goethe had insulted 
him. His answer was not written hastily or in a state of wild 
emotion. He waited until February 11, 1828 before he replied. 
He was probably deeply hurt and angered by Goethe’s remarks and 
wished to wait until he had recovered from the shock, so that he 
would write nothing which he might regret later on. Goethe 
should have known better. Granted that we may look upon his 
lifetime distrust of publishers as a type of idée fixe, perhaps an 
obsession, his long association with Cotta and the recommendations 
of Boisserée should have taught him by this time that Cott was not 
a peddler of chapbooks. 

In his reply Cotta made a number of telling points, some of 
which are mentioned here. He admitted that a work of such im- 
portance was perhaps an exception to the rule of inspecting some- 
thing before purchasing it, but, he said: “Wie... wenn von der 
einen Seite Vertrauen vorausgesetzt wird, von der andern Seite ein 
Misstrauen gezeigt wird, das zu den Ungewéhnlichen gehért.” 
Toward a strange publisher, such an attitude might be permissible, 
but he and Goethe had been associated for more than 30 years, and 
for Cotta Goethe’s behavior was “die schmerzhafteste Erfahrung.” 
He told Goethe that his business dealings were an open book and 
that he had nothing of which he need be ashamed. He reminded 
him of the loss of 9000 florins which he had sustained with the 
publication of Zur Naturwissenschaft iiberhaupt, besonders zur 
Morphologie and of Uber Kunst und Altertum, and asked: “ Wei- 


*This letter is to be found in its entirety in Albert Schiffle, Cotta. 
Berlin: Ernst Hofmann, 1895, 50-54. 
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gerte ich mich im Jahre 1812, zu dem Vertragsmissigen Reichstaler 
1500 fiir den Band des biographischen Werkes noch Reichstaler 500 
nachzutragen?” He had accepted these financial setbacks without 
hesitation, he said, “denn ich schitzte das Verhiltnis héher als 
blosse Finanzspeculanten es betrachten wiirden.” He went on to 
speak of his offer to Goethe for the Ausgabe letzter Hand—10,000 
Taler more than the highest bid Goethe had yet received from any 
other publisher—and this despite the fact that according to the 
contract he had the right to know what others had offered and 
Goethe had consistently refused to tell him. Finally, in his records, 
letters from Caroline von Wolzogen showed that there had been an 
agreement reached in 1824 and that she had not handed the corre- 
spondence over to Goethe until after that date. Cotta ended with 
the following plea to Goethe: 

“Mégen Sie nun nach dieser offenen vor meinem Inneren gleichsam 
abgelegten Erklirung auch Ihr Inneres sprechen lassen—denn bei allem 
meinem Kummer kann ich mich doch und will ich auch nicht mich eines 
Gedankens entschlagen, dem niamlich, dass Ihr Inneres in jenem Schreiben 
sich nicht aussprach.” 


Goethe could make no reply to this letter. Everything Cotta had 


said was true; however, in matters of this sort he would not admit 
that he was wrong, with the result that he wrote to Boisserée—not 
Cotta—expressing his indignation at what he thought was a great 
injustice.2° He told his friend that he could not honorably answer 
Cotta, and asked him to continue as mediator. Why he could not 
reply he did not say, and it is significant that he did not give Bois- 
serée any idea of what Cotta had written. He became much worked 
up over the fact that Cotta had advanced royalties to the Schiller 
family, leaving him to feel responsible for them when it was un- 
necessary. In a defensive manner, he claimed that everyone would 
support his attitude in having made the demands he did, saying 
that the fault lay entirely with Cotta, and even blaming him for 
the delay in publication. 

Whether Goethe really felt that Cotta was wrong is impossible 
to say, but it is interesting to note that on the same day that he 
wrote to Boisserée he sent a signed contract for the publication of 
the correspondence, and one month later the manuscript was sent 
to Cotta. The first volume appeared in November 1828, and Goethe 


%° Weimar Edition, rv, 44, 13. 
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was honest enough to tell Cotta that he was pleased with the way it 
had turned out.” 

This episode in the Goethe-Cotta relationship must have been a 
rather unpleasant experience for both men, particularly Cotta. 
Perhaps Goethe felt badly about it too, but he failed utterly to 
understand—let alone accept—Cotta’s view of the matter.’* 


Tan C. Loram 


Northwestern University 





DIE NIBELUNGENSTROPHEN IN DER GUDRUN 


Es ist bekannt, dass die Gudrun Nibelungenstrophen enthilt; 
ihre Anzahl ist 99, was 6% gleichkommt, d. h. etwa jede siebzehnte 
Str. steht in der Nibelungenform.t Nun sind aber die Str. nicht 
gleichmissig iiber das ganze Werk verteilt, sondern treten folgender- 
massen auf: 


Im Hagen-Teil 38 Nib. str. aus 203 Strophen, oder 19% 
“ Hilde- “ec 29 “e “ “ 359 “ “ 7% 
“ Gudrun- “ 32 “ec “ “ce 1143 “ec “ 2% 


Haufungen, derart dass zwei oder mehr Nib. str. zusammen 
erscheinen, finden sich im Hagen-Teil 8, im Hilde-Teil 4, und im 
Gundrun-Teil nur 1. 

Wer die 99 Str. als Einheit liest, wird bemerken, dass sehr wenig 
zu diesen Str. zuzufiigen ist, um eine vollstindige Inhaltsangabe 
des Epos zu bekommen, oder sogar ein ganz anderes Werk daraus 
zu machen. Doch ware das blosse Spielerei. 

Grésserer Wert ist darauf zu legen, dass die wichtige Gestalt 
Wates hauptsichlich in Nib. str. charakterisiert ist. Str. 233-4, 


11 Weimar Edition, Iv, 45, 67. 

12 An interesting sidelight on the sale of the correspondence was given to 
Goethe by Cotta in an undated letter discussing the publication of the 
Metamorphose der Pflanzen. Cotta wrote: “... von 3000 Ex. Auflage [of 
the letters] habe ich die Kosten auf 2000 Ex. verteilt und nicht die Hialfte, 
kaum 900 Ex. sind abgesetzt und so geht wenigstens das halbe Capital 
verloren. .. .” 

1 Eine Liste der Nib. str. ist bei Martin Kudrun (Halle, 1872), viif. Zu 
dieser Liste wire Str. 822 zuzufiigen. 
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237, 334, 346, 450, 541, 1470, und auch indirekt 1501 geben uns 
ein Bild des alten Helden, das wir sonst nicht aus dem Epos bekom- 
men wiirden. Noch zwei andere Charaktere finden ihre Gestaltung 
in Nib. str. Die freigebige Hilde 1 (21, 30, und 60-9), sowie die 
treue Hildeburg (556 und 1210). 

Schliesslich bleiben stilistische und lexikalische Eigentiimlich- 
keiten der Nib. str. zu erwihnen. Panzer, in seinen Beitrigen 
zur Kritik und Erklirung der Gudrun, beweist, dass dem Stil 
und Wortschatz nach die Nib. str. sich vom Hauptteil des Werkes 
entschieden trennen lassen. Seine vortrefflichen Bemerkungen deu- 
ten aber noch nicht auf eine spitere Vergréberung des Gedichtes. 
Sie kénnten eben so gut eine friihere Stufe zeigen. 

Es gibt nur wenige Beispiele des kunstvollen Zasurreimes in 
den Nib. str. Besonders interessant ist Str. 6, wo die richtige 
pred. adj. Form guot durch guoter ersetzt wird, um den Reim zu 
erméglichen. Bemerkenswert sind Str. 67, wo das groteske Wort- 
spiel auf grifen vorkommt, und die drei Str. 73, 258 und 274, die 
durch Enjambement mit normalen Gud. str. gebunden sind; Str. 6 
und 390 mit der eigentiimlichen Wendung “nach jemandem weh 
sein”; und Str. 1041-2 die beide mit denselben Worten beginnen. 

Wie oben erwahnt, sind 13 Gruppen von zwei oder mehr Strophen 
in der Nibelungenform im Epos vorhanden. Zuerst méchte man 
denken, dass diese Paare (12 von den 13 sind Gruppen von nur 
zwei) einige der fiir die Gudrun so bezeichnenden Paare sind.* 
Dies ist aber durchaus nicht der Fall—und wir kénnen sogar sagen, 
dass wir mit fast genau dem Gegenteil zu tun haben. Die Funktion 
dieser Str. ist oft die einer Verbindung zweier stark unterschiedener 
Teile; und nicht nur Gedanken-oder Redegruppen, wie in 126-7 
etwa, sondern sogar der Ubergang von einer Aventiure zur andern, 
wie in 66-7 und 150-1. Es ist weiter auffallend, dass vier Aven- 
tiuren (II, 111, Iv, und xx1) mit Nib. str. beginnen, und zwar 
zweimal in bedeutender Weise. Aventiure II fangt mit dem typi- 
schen “ Nu lize wir beliben” an, in Ankniipfung an den guten 
Aventiurenschluss der Str. 66. Str. 1041, die Anfangsstr. der xx1. 
Aventiure, hat merkwiirdig balladenartigen Charakter, der den Ton 
dieser “ Siideli ” Aventiure voraussetzt. Wie diese Str. ihrer Stell- 


*ZfdPh xxxtv (1902), 443 ff. 
*Dazu Symons, Zur Kudrun, Beitrége 1x (1881), 5f. 
*Dariiber Sievers, Der Nibelunge Not—Gudrun (Leipzig, 1947), 619. 


2 
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ung nach von besonderer Wichtigkeit sind, so kommt ihnen auch 
inhaltlich ausserordentliche Bedeutung zu. Ich erwahne nur 334, 
390, 1042, 1126, 1242, und 1405, wo Hartmut (sic) als der Mérder 
Hetels genannt wird. Die Liste kann fortgesetzt werden. Dass 
sich, wie oben gesagt, fast ein ganzes Epos aus ihnen rekonstruieren 
liesse, zeigt, dass diese Str. die Handlungstriger sind. Nach alledem 
scheint es nétig, dem Wesen und der Herkunft der Str. erneut 
nachzugehen. Folgende drei Méglichkeiten sind zu erwagen: Sie 
sind von einem spiteren Redakteur als Erginzungen oder Ersatz 
zum Werk des Gudrundichters zugefiigt, bzw. verdanken ihre heutige 
Form einer spiiteren Redaktion. Sie sind Einzelstrophen, die zu 
einem friiheren Gedicht gehérten, und wurden vom Gudrundichter 
oder einem Redakteur ohne Weiteres dem Epos einverleibt. Sie 
sind aus irgendeinem Grund vom Dichter selber in der Nib. form 
geschrieben worden. 

Vielleicht wurden die Str. dann mit Absicht von einem spateren 
Dichter interpoliert und sind alle unecht. Das ist Symons’ Ansicht.° 
Das wire eine einmalige Erscheinung in der Literaturgeschichte, 
dass ein Schriftsteller, der unechte Str. in ein anderes Werk inter- 
polieren wollte, ihnen eine ganz andere Form gibt. Panzer hat die 
Unhaltbarkeit dieser These erwiesen.® Ihm scheinen die Unregel- 
miissigkeiten Resultat eines historischen Prozesses zu sein, wobei 
eine ‘ Entgleisung ” von dem urspriinglichen 5v (sic) zu 4v statt- 
gefunden habe. Er glaubt sogar einige Zwischenstufen dieser 
Entgleisung entdeckt zu haben. Neuere Forschung, besonders von 
A. Heusler hat gezeigt, dass nur zwei Versmasse vorhanden sind 
(die anderen waren falsche Lesarten der Ambraser Hs.), wobei 
dann die achte Halbzeile 6k, und nicht 5v zu lesen ist. Eine 
Entgleisung, wobei zwei Takte vernichtet werden, kann man sich 
nicht gut vorstellen. Hinzuzufiigen wire, dass diese Theorie die 
ebenfalls unregelmiissige sechste Halbzeile nicht zu erkliren vermag. 
Ferner, eine Annahme der Entstehung dieser inhaltlich einheit- 
lichen Str. darf nicht auf blossem Zufall beruhen. 

Man kénnte meinen, sie seien als Ersatz fiir ailtere, vom Gudrun- 
dichter geschriebene Strophen eingefiihrt worden. Die stilistischen 
Eigentiimlichkeiten des Dichters (z.B. Reime -an:-dn, und das 
Hapaxlegomenon anelich), sowie die Tatsache, dass die Nib. str. 
sonst ganz gut in die Gudrun einpassen, zeigen uns aber, dass die 


5 Op. cit. 1 ff. * Op. cit. 425 ff. 
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Str. kaum als spiter zugefiigtes Material betrachtet werden diirfen. 
Aus denselben Griinden miissen wir die Méglichkeit ablehnen, dass 
die Str. aus einem anderen, alteren Epos kommen und irgendwie 
ihren Weg in die Gudrun gefunden haben. 

Wire es denn vielleicht méglich, dass die Str. einem alteren Werk 
angehérten, und einfach in unsere Fassung der Gudrun iiber- 
nommen wurden? Dies wire wohl die beste Erklirung, wenn es 
gelinge, aus ihnen ein Urepos herzustellen. Abgesehen davon, dass 
die Rekonstruktion eines solchen Urepos nur méglich ist, wenn man 
Str. unseres Gudrundichters mit hineinarbeitet, setzt die Hypothese 
auch voraus, dass die drei Teile des Epos schon friiher zusammenge- 
kommen waren, und zwar in etwa der Form, in der wir sie heute 
haben. Eine solche Annahme scheint mir zu kiihn. Ich méchte 
nicht so weit gehen, diese Méglichkeit véllig abzulehnen, weil sie 
logisch das beste Argument ist, aber es fehlt jeder Beweis fiir eine 
“ Altere Gudrun.” 

Zu beweisen ist nur, dass die Nib. str. vom Gudrundichter 
stammen. Zu fragen bleibt dann, warum der Dichter die Form 
des Nib. liedes verwendet hat, und unter welchen Umstinden. 
Wenn sein Ziel das der Variation gewesen wire, hatte er vermeiden 
miissen, in zehn Strophen nacheinander (60-69) das Nib. vers- 
mass anzuwenden, und damit sein Prinzip der Abwechslung zu 
schidigen.” 

Wahrscheinlicher wire die Vermutung, dass der Dichter gewisse 
Details von besonderer Wichtigkeit in dem ungewéhnlichen Vers- 
mass gestalten wollte. Ich weise diese Méglichkeit nicht vollig ab, 
kann mich aber nicht mit dem Gedanken befreunden, das Nib. 
versmass sei in der Gudrun nur eine Art Unterstreichung. Immer 
wenn er etwas Wichtiges zu sagen hat, fallt er aus seiner eigenen 
Versform in eine andere? 

Der Standpunkt der meisten heutigen Germanisten ist der, dass 
aus irgend einem Grund der Gudrundichter in die ihm bekannte 
Nib. form zuriickgefallen ist wahrscheinlich unbewusst.2 Wenn 
wir die ungeheure Popularitét des Nib. liedes in Betracht ziehen, 
kénnen wir uns leicht vorstellen, wie er, stark unter dem Einfluss 
des Nib. liedes, leicht ein paar Str. in der ihm geliufigen Form 


"Panzer, op, cit. 443, widerlegt ebenfalls dieses Argument, aber seine 
Griinde sind nicht mehr giiltig. 

*Die beste, aber doch eine falsche Verteidigung ist bei Schénbach, Das 
Christentum in der altdeutschen Dichtung (Graz, 1897), 174. 
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schreiben konnte. Die Str. 60-9 sprechen dagegen. Kein Dichter 
wird zehn Strophen hintereinander in einer falschen Metrik schrei- 
ben. Die Annahme, dass der Dichter iiberhaupt 99 Str. in einem 
fremden Versmass schreiben kénnte, ohne es als solches zu erkennen, 
ist eine ebenso unverdiente Herabsetzung des Verfassers der Gudrun, 
wie der Vorschlag von Bartsch, er sei nicht begabt genug gewesen, 
um seine etwas schwierige Form durchzufiihren. Der Gudrun- 
dichter ist vor allem einmal ein Dichter—kein Stiimper. Davon ist 
auszugehen. 

Dem Lyriker wird einmal ein Gedicht eingegeben, und nach 
Stunden fieberhafter Arbeit hat er das vollendete Werk in der 
Hand. Der epische Dichter muss zuerst von Skizzen aus arbeiten. 
Er schreibt vielleicht einen Umriss seines Werkes, und fangt erst 
dann an mit der Ausarbeitung einzelner Teile. Diese Neigung 
wire um so stirker, wenn der Dichter mit Strophenform arbeitet, 
da fast jede Str. eine kleine Einheit bildet und allein stehen kann. 
D. h., er formt diejenigen Str. die einen fundamentalen Inhalt, bzw. 
eine besonders interessante Begebenheit schildern ; knappe Charak- 
terisierung der Personen in verschiedenen Umstinden; vielleicht 
sogar ein balladenhaftiges Kurzepos fiele in den Bereich solcher 
vorlaufigen Skizzierungen. Wenn nach langerer Zeit der Dichter 
daran geht, die Skizzen zum endgiiltigen Epos auszugestalten, wird 
er einige dieser Str. nicht gebrauchen kénnen, wihrend er andere 
dem Werke einverleibt. Innerhalb des neuen Gedichtes bleibt nur 
zuweilen stehen, was alterer Entwurf war, nimlich jene Str., worauf 
der Dichter seine besten, wenn nicht reifsten Talente verwendet 
hatte. Es wire auch méglich, dass diese Str. kleine Widerspriiche 
unter sich enthielten. Mit der um 1240 vollendeten Gudrun mag 
sich ihr Dichter etwa zehn Jahre beschiftigt haben, denn er hatte 
wohl kein Vorbild vor sich, wie der Nib. dichter eines (vielleicht!) 
hatte. Dass er Prosaskizzen gemacht hat, ist unwahrscheinlich; 
er wird als Gediachtnisstiitze fiir seinen ausfiihrlichen Plan eine 
Anzahl Str.—wahrscheinlich mehrere hundert—niedergeschrieben 
haben, worin er den wichtigsten Stellen des Gedichtes Gestalt gab. 
Er hat sich besonders mit Wate beschiftigt, sowie mit Hilde I und 
Hildeburg. Er war ein noch junger Mann und stand stark unter 
dem Einfluss seines grossen Vorbildes, des Nib. liedes. Es war ihm, 
wie seinen Zeitgenossen, den Dichtern der Dietrichsepen und -bal- 
laden nur natiirlich, die Nib str. zu verwenden.® Seine Kunst war 


*Nicht nur die Form zeigt seine Abhingigkeit. Viele Szenen dieser 
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zu der Zeit noch nicht so weit entwickelt, wie sie sich in spaiteren 
Jahren zeigen wiirde. Er konnte noch unhéfische Worte gebrauchen, 
oder eine ungeschickte Str. wie 1235 mit ihren vier Reimen auf 
-ant schreiben.*° 

Selbstverstaindlich hat er sich hauptsichlich mit den friiheren 
Teilen des Werkes beschaftigt, und mit den Str., die einen Ubergang 
zeigen oder einen Abschnitt erdffnen. Die Leitung der Handlung 
war dem Dichter manchmal nicht ganz klar, vgl. den “ bésesten 
Widerspruch,” in Str. 1405.1 Nach einiger Zeit wird der 
Dichter angefangen haben, seinem Werk die endgiiltige Fassung zu 
geben, aber aus irgend welchem Grunde, vermutlich weil er reifer 
und selbststindiger geworden war, gab er seine alte Nib. form auf, 
und wandte sich an eine ahnliche Form, die er gefunden (kaum 
erfunden) hatte. Vielleicht hatte er sie durch Wolfram, der sie in 
seinem Titurel verwendete, kennen gelernt. Viele der alten Str. in 
Nib. form wurden ausgelassen, besonders im Gudrun-Teil. Der 
Dichter schied in seiner reifen Zeit vieles aus, wenn es der feinen 
psychologischen Schilderung des spiteren Werkes, besonders im 
Gudrun-Teil, nicht mehr entsprach. Die rund 100 Str. die noch 
blieben, verdanken ihreg Fortexistenz teils ihrer Feinheit, teils der 
Fahr- und Nachlissigkeit des Dichters. Das sind unsere “ 99.” 

Von den oben dargestellten friiheren Theorien, hatten wir zwei 
nicht véllig abgelehnt. Die Nib. str. sind Teile eines friiheren 
Werkes, und sie sind auch, ihrer Wichtigkeit wegen, eine Art Unter- 
streichung. Die Nib. str. sind in der hier vorgetragenen Fassung 
wirklich Teile eines friiheren “ Werkes ” und bleiben, weil sie von 
besonderer Wichtigkeit sind. Sie stammen aber vom Dichter selbst. 
So haben wir die Entstehung der Nib. str. in der Gudrun zu 
erkliren. 

THomas Perry THORNTON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





friihen Str. sind dem Nib. lied genau nachgebildet, wihrend andere dem 
Herzog Ernst oder dem Parzifal entsprechen. Dariiber vgl. Panzer, Hilde- 
Gudrun (Halle, 1901), et al. 

* Boer’s Annahme in ZfdPh xt (1908), 343 (Untersuchungen iiber die 
Hildesaga), dass Str. 1235 Bestandteil eines ailteren Werkes sei, scheint mir 
unbegriindet zu sein, obwohl die Méglichkeit interessant ist. 

™ Viele der von Panzer erwaihnten Widerspriiche des Inhalts liegen, wenn 
nicht direkt in Nib. str., mindestens in ihrer niheren Umgebung. Vgl. 
Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 114 ff. 
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SEALSFIELD’S COMMAND OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


In the vast literature on Sealsfield * considerable doubt has been 
expressed not only about the authenticity of his works but espe- 
cially on the subject of his command of the English language. In 
the descriptions of Sealsfield which the Austrian police sent out to 
help in the search for him after his disappearance in 1823, it is 
noted that he speaks and writes German, Latin, a little Bohemian, 
and French “more fluently than correctly.” There is no mention 
of English, yet in 1828 he publishes in English, and in London, his 
sensational book Austria As It Is, and in the following year in 
English, and in Philadelphia, his Tokeah, or The White Rose. 
Both of these works do show Germanisms, but apparently these were 
not considered a sufficiently serious impediment to cause the pub- 
lishers to reject them. After publication both works were favorably 
received and the first became the subject of extensive discussion 
throughout Europe and the United States.? Sealsfield obviously 
had learned a great deal of English between 1823 and 1828. 

While the publication of two books in the English language, each 
with the most respected publishing house of the country in which 
it appeared, does in a measure attest to Sealsfield’s familiarity with 
the English language, so far no direct statements by capable Eng- 
lish or American critics who knew Sealsfield personally have been 
brought to light. It is for this reason that I consider it important 
to call attention to two such statements which I have discovered in 
the course of my Sealsfield research. 

When Theodore Mundt published his Geschichte der Literatur 
der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1842) he certainly was not aware of the 
possibility that his discussion of American literature in this work 
could start a nation-wide controversy * in the United States and 
incidentally result in the translation into English of Sealsfield’s 


2 Otto Heller and Theodore H. Leon: Charles Sealsfield (Bibliography of 
His Writings), Washington University (St. Louis) Studies—New Series. 
Sept. 1939. 

*Karl J. R. Arndt: “Sealsfield’s Early Reception in England and 
America,” in The Germanic Review, October, 1943, pp. 176-195. 

* Karl J. R. Arndt and Henry Groen: “ Sealsfield, the ‘Greatest Ameri- 
can Author,’” in The American-German Review, June, 1941, pp. 12-15. 
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German works. Mundt had dared to place Sealsfield, whom he 
called “ Seatsfield ” probably because he misread the English “1” 
in Sealsfield’s signature for a German “t”, above Cooper and 
Irving as a “ painter of the characteristics of his native land,” and 
this evaluation brought on the nation-wide Sealsfield controversy 
of the 1840’s. American newspapers and journals from Boston to 
New Orleans and from New York to St. Louis were asking “ Who 
is Seatsfield?” If Sealsfield at this time had had the courage to 
come forth and explain himself and his works, it is certain that 
he would have become one of those accepted into the body of Ameri- 
can Literature, but for reasons which will probably never become 
fully clear he merely followed the controversy in silence and did not 
even profit from the extensive publication of his works in English 
translation. When the American publishing company, Appleton, 
visited him twice to discuss publication matters, he declined to go 
into the matter.* 

It is in the course of the Sealsfield controversy that we find the 
direct testimony of American contemporaries in regard to Seals- 
field’s ability as an English writer. In the April 13, 1844 issue of 
the New Mirror, the editor, General G. P. Morris, discusses the 
search for Sealsfield which the Boston Daily Advertiser had begun 
and then states that he is a German who returned to Germany a 
few years ago and concludes: “He is a good writer, and while 
in this country contributed some excellent articles to the old 
Mirror.” I have not yet completed the identification of all of 
Sealsfield’s contributions to the New York Mirror to which General 
Morris refers here, but certainly in this connection the most 
interesting of the articles is his criticism of James Fenimore Cooper 
published in the issue of February 12, 1831 under the title “ The 
Works of the Author of the Spy.” 

The second contemporary evidence by an American writer in 
regard to Sealsfield’s ability is from one of the most influential 
newspapermen of the time, Major M.M. Noah. Noah was a native 
of Philadelphia who held many political honors under President 
Jackson. He established the New York Enquirer and was at vari- 
ous times editor or proprietor, or, in some cases, both of the Na- 
tional Advocate, Enquirer, Courier and Enquirer, Evening Star, 
Sunday Morning Star, and Weekly Messenger. He was the type 


*A. B. Faust: Charles Sealsfield, Weimar, 1897, p. 247. 
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of man who would have interested Sealsfield, and the letter quoted 
below shows that the interest was mutual. The letter is addressed 
to General G. P. Morris, the editor of the New Mirror, formerly 
the New York Mirror, and is published by the editor in the May 4, 
1844 issue of that journal. It is dated simply “ New York, April, 
1844” and is an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
mysterious Sealsfield not only because of the comments it makes 
about the manner and method of Sealsfield’s composition but also 
because of the further light it sheds on Sealsfield’s travels in this 
country. The letter is here quoted in its entirety. 


MY DEAR GENERAL —I have observed in the Eastern papers, and indeed 
in several of our city journals, repeated inquiries as to “ Who is Seats- 
field?’””— in reference to some German publications of great merit, and 
likewise reminiscences of our Western states. The inquiry has been so 
frequently repeated, “ Who is Seatsfield?” that my attention has at length 
been called to the subject, and, on reflection, I think I can solve the mystery. 
Somewhere about the year 1832, a tall, genteel-looking German, who spoke 
good English, called upon me to procure employment by his pen. I found 
him a most agreeable and intelligent gentleman, one who had travelled 
much, and was so familiar with the diplomatists of Europe, and particularly 
with the German writers of eminence, that I was impressed with the idea 
that he had incurred the displeasure of his government, had been banished 
for political offences, and found himself in a strange country without 
means, and dependent upon his pen for support. He wrote some things 
for my paper; but I soon discovered that the character and style of his 
writings, full of force and beauty, were not adapted to the columns of a 
political journal, and I forthwith consigned him to the New York Mirror, 
where he met with the usual reception awarded to men of genius, and 
became an occasional contributor and was liberally remunerated. 

In less than a year I received a letter from him, dated in some part of 
the Western states, in which he had been travelling, written in good spirits 
and apparently as if executing a mission of some kind, under the authority 
and direction of his friends at home, and I presume he wrote his sketches 
of Western character, etc., at that time. He called to see me on his return, 
and announced some change in his condition and his intention to return 
to Europe; since then I received but one letter from him, in which, among 
other things, I think he stated that Prince Puckler Muskau, in his work 
on the antiquities of Western Africa, which he was engaged upon in some 
way, had drawn largely on my travels in the Barbary states, a work now 
almost out of print. I expect that his “Virey” “The Legitimist and 
Republican” must have created great sensation among the German mon- 
archies, as the author was under the necessity of residing most of his 
time in Switzerland, and was by many considered an American. He wrote 
in English exceedingly well, but for a paper of intense interest he preferred 
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German. He then translated it, losing, of course, much of its original 
force. He is evidently a man of great genius and intelligence, a very agree- 
able writer, and possesses a fine taste. If you will turn to the pages of the 
old Mirror of 1832-3, you will find some very pretty things from my friend, 
Charles Saarsfield (sic); and thus, my dear General, you will be able to 
solve the mystery as to “ Who is Seatsfield?” 


Ever truly yours, 
M.M. NOAH 


Karu J. ARNDT 
Clark University 





CAXTON’S LIFE OF 8S. ROCKE 


In Caxton’s edition of the Legenda Aurea by Jacobus de Vara- 
gine, the pioneer English printer augments the original compilation 
by about one-third. Nearly all of his additional material is drawn 
from two redactions of the Legenda—one French and one English. 
A few legends are not so derived. Among those from sources other 
than the work of Varagine and later versions thereof is “ S. Rocke,” 
which ends with the significant words, “ whiche lyf is translated 
oute of latyn into Englysshe by me William Caxton.” By com- 
paring Caxton’s “S. Rocke” with the anonymous Acta Breviora 
of this saint, first printed by the Bollandists, I am led to conclude 
that a similar manuscript was Caxton’s source, which, so far as I 
know, has not hitherto been identified.? 

Dr. Samuel K. Workman has shown that fifteenth-century trans- 
lators were not bound by any code which exacted fidelity to their 
originals, and he adds the useful injunction: “ Fidelity to the 
content of the originals is not readily to be disputed, because ap- 
parent differences might easily have come from an altered copy of 
the source.” ® 


*The Golden Legend, printed by William Caxton, Westminster (after 
November 20, 1483) Pierpont Morgan Library 780, f. 264". Hereafter, folio 
numbers will be given immediately after the quotations. For all readings 
from this work I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Curt F. Biihler. 

* Acta Sanctorum, ed. Socii Bollandiani (Paris and Brussels, 1863 sqq.), 
August m1, 407 sqq. 

* Fifteenth Century Translation as an Influence on English Prose, Prince- 
ton Studies in English, xviii (Princeton, 1940), pp. 69-70. 
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A collation of Caxton’s entire Golden Legend with its three 
major sources, Latin, French, and English, reveals a certain pat- 
tern of omission, condensation, and expansion, in which the influ- 
ence of the French redactor is paramount.‘ There is no French 
original for “ S. Rocke,” yet a comparison of Caxton’s legend with 
its Latin original discloses the same pattern. The results of this 
study may be of interest as casting some light upon Caxton’s 
achievement in one of the few cases, if not the only case, in which 
he was working directly from a Latin original with no English or 
French intermediary. 

Caxton’s version is marked by certain characteristics—namely, 
1) omission and condensation; 2) errors and distortions; 3) the 
loss of figurative language; 4) the use of doublets; 5) the sugges- 
tion of attitude or emotion; 6) the insertion of explanatory inter- 
polations, narrative links, and some original additions. I propose 
to give a representative sampling of each of the foregoing charac- 


teristics. 


1) Omission and Condensation 


From the beginning of the Latin legend Caxton omits a passage 
celebrating the number and fertility of the provinces of France. 
He also discards several panegyrical phrases referring to the saint 
and his parents. Only once is an omission detrimental to the sense 
of the narrative—when in the account of Rocke’s ministrations to 
the plague-stricken Cardinal of Angleria, by neglecting to translate 
peste infecti, Caxton leaves the reader baffled by the prelate’s 
“merueylous comforte and hope” (f. 262%) at the sight of the 
saint. The account of the death of Rocke’s father is much 


condensed. 


2) Errors and Distortions 


A few errors are apparently, for the most part, the result of 
misreading or incorrect expansion of abbreviations. In templo 
ea de re precaretur is rendered “and was in very contemplacion ” 
(f. 262"). The age of the saint, given in the source as fifteen 
years, is misrepresented: “in the xx yere of his age” (f. 262"). 
The misreading of zz for ev may be either Caxton’s or the composi- 


*S.M.J., “Caxton’s Golden Legend and De Vignai’s Légende Dorée” 
Mediaeval Studies, vit (1946), pp. 97-106. 
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tor’s fault. The Latin opibus is rendered “ works”; here too the 
error may be, not Caxton’s, but that of some scribe of a Latin 
manuscript. 

Other passages weaken or blur the sense of the original. For 
example, ubi etiam notissimus erat is given as “where as he had 
grete knowledge” (f. 263”). 


3) Loss of Figurative Language 


A literalizing tendency which may be noticed throughout Caxton’s 
redaction of the Legenda Aurea is observable here also. Telo pesti- 
fero caederetur is translated “ shold be smeton with the pestylence ” 
(f. 262%) ; ille continuo se percussum telo mortifero in altera coz- 
arum persentiens appears as “ he felt hym sore taken with the pes- 
tylence under his bothe armes” (f. 263"). 


4) Use of Doublets 


Here as elsewhere, Caxton frequently translates a single word by 
two synonyms, joined by and. In this practice he was conforming 
to the ordinary usage of prose writers of his time. In “8S. Rocke” 
he translates rectorem “ gouernour and dyspensatour” (f. 262”) ; 
e civitate “fro the Cyte and suburbes” (f. 263"); domum suam 
reversus est “wente his wey & lefte hym/ and retorned home” 
(f. 263") ; exspiravit “he expyred/and yaf up the ghooste” 
(f. 264"). 


5) Suggestion of Attitude 


Caxton occasionally inserts suggestions of attitudes or emotions, 
particularly those of piety. When Libera, the saint’s mother, re- 
ports to her husband the angel’s prophecy concerning her son, 
Caxton says that the parents were “herof ioyeful” (f. 262"). He 
inserts in the speech of Rocke’s dying father the words, “alwey 
the wyll of god be fulfilled” (f. 262"). After Gotard has left the 
plague-stricken saint in the woods, he reproaches himself ; according 
to Caxton, these thoughts came to him “ by goddes grace ” (f. 263”). 


* Otto Jesperson, Growth and Structure of the English Language (Leipzig, 
1905), pp. 96-98. R. W. Chambers, “Continuity of English Prose from 
Alfred to Thomas More and His School” in Harpsfield’s Life of More, 
EETS, 186 (1932) exviii-cxix. 
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6) Explanatory Interpolations and Narrative Links 


The insertion of several explanatory and narrative interpolations 
may be illustrated by a few passages, none of which has a parallel 
in the Latin original. After telling of the death of the saint’s 
father, Caxton adds: “whome Rocke buryed honourably and leyd 
it in a sepulture ” (f. 262”). Likewise the vindication of the master 
of the hospital, who was accused of impiety for releasing the stricken 
saint, receives two explanatory augmentations. The Latin reads: 
Praetereuntes orto jam sole cives Placentint Rochum videntes hos- 
pitalis magistrum impietatis accusabant ; sed ipse se coram civibus 
purgans, Certe (inquit) nobis invitis foras huc secessit. I italicize 
Caxton’s interpolations: “ And whan it was day the people goyng 
by / sawe hym accusid [sic] the mayster of thospital of offense that 
he suffred the pylgrym to lye wythoute thospital but he purged him 
of that defaut sayeng that the pylgrym was smyten with the pes- 
tylence / as ye see / and unwetyng to us he wente oute” (f. 263°). 
Similarly, Rocke’s prayer of thanks after his meeting with Gotard 
is rendered more explicit: “ 'Thenne Rock thanked god whiche had 
sente to hym gotard” (f. 263”). 


%) Original Insertions 


Some of Caxton’s alterations and insertions are of so personal 
and creative a character as to warrant special attention. For 
example, he makes a substitution in the account of the prayer said 
by the parents of Rocke when they are beseeching God for a son. 
The Latin is: vota Deo pro herede suscipiendo, qui etiam Christt 
servus esset, fecerunt. Caxton writes: “ Wherfor they ofte made 
their prayers and vowed pylgremages ” (f. 262"). The renunciation 
of all his goods by Gotard is recounted in the Latin without quali- 
fication: omnibus bonis suis renuntians. Caxton’s conservative, not 
to say bourgeois, version is: “leue all his goodes to his heyres” 
(f. 263%). The most interesting interpolation follows the touching 
description of Rocke’s return to the woods after healing multitudes 
of those stricken with the plague, he himself being so ill of the same 
malady that he is languidus et fere claudus. Many followed him 
into the wood, and before them all he performed numerous miracles. 
With this as a hint, Caxton embroiders the theme: “the wylde 
heestes [sic] whiche wandred in the woode / what hurte sekenes / 
or swellyng they bad [sic] / they ranne anone to saynte Rocke / and 
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whan they were heled / they wold enclyne their heedes reuerently / 
and goo theyr weye ” (f. 263”). This flight into fantasy is a singu- 
lar departure from the role of the painstaking editor assigned to 
Caxton by Blades, who asserts that he carefully pruned his nar- 
rative, discarding the more incredible incidents.* Caxton’s addi- 
tions may have been suggested by a sentence in the legend of SS. 
Cosmas and Damien: Hi arte medicinae edocti tantam a spiritu 
sancto gratiam acceperunt, ut omnes languores non solum ab homi- 
nibus, sed etiam a jumentis curarent, gratis omnis tribuentes.* 

While the foregoing illustrations afford some evidence of Caxton’s 
ability to handle a Latin original—and this ability has been ques- 
tioned on the basis of the prologue to the Eneydos *—the passages 
cited are chiefly interesting as giving some insight into his editorial 
methods and personality. 

SistER Mary JEREMY 


Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 





A RARE USE OF NUMERALS IN CHAUCER 


Line 164 of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, though appar- 
ently simple, contains an unsolved problem. It is edited with the 
preceding line as a separate paragraph: 


163 Another Nonne with hire hadde she, 
That was hir chapeleyne, and prestes three. 


An offhand interpretation of the two lines would assume five per- 
sons, two nuns, and three priests. Yet such an interpretation con- 


* William Blades, The Life and Typography of William Caxton, England’s 
First Printer (London, 1861), 1, 154. 

"Legenda Aurea Vulgo Historia Lombardica Dicta, ed. Th. Graesse 
(Dresden and Leipzig, 1846), p. 637. 

*Caxton here begs John Skelton to oversee and correct his work since 
Skelton has translated books “out of Latin into English . . . in polished 
and ornate terms craftily as he that hath read Virgil, Ovid, Tully, and all 
the other noble poets and orators, to me unknown—” Caxton’s Eneydos, 
ed. M. T. Culley and F. J. Furnivall, EETS e.s. 57 (London, 1890) 4. But 
unfamiliarity with Latin poetry and oratory is compatible with the ability 
to read simple prose narrative such as the life of S. Rocke. 
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flicts with later evidence that there was only one Nun’s Priest, as 
we can infer from CT B 3999 where his name is given.* 

One may object that the unfinished work contains inaccuracies 
which would have been removed if it had been revised. But in pre- 
cisely the subject of the number of pilgrims we have evidence of 
perfect symmetry. If we assume one Nun’s Priest from the Pro- 
logue, we find that twenty-nine pilgrims started out on the pil- 
grimage, as Chaucer stated Prol. 24, and that later the Canon’s 
Yeoman joined them. Chaucer planned to have each pilgrim tell 
two stories on the way to Canterbury and two on the return trip, 
Prol. 791-4. Thus there would have been an English great hundred 
of Canterbury tales. We cannot admit any negligence in planning 
the personnel of the pilgrimage when confronted by such a sym- 
metrical structure. 

Moreover, none of the many manuscripts show variants in this 
line.? Possibly Chaucer’s contemporaries had no difficulty with its 
interpretation. 

Scholars have attempted various explanations. Some have sug- 
gested revisions of the line; others, that a scribe interpolated line 
164, or completed it after Chaucer left it a fragment; others, that 
Chaucer made an error here. Emerson’s suggestion is the one that 
is least disparaging of Chaucer. He believes ‘that probably no 
interpretation can entirely eliminate the inconsistency in Chaucer’s 
references to the number of pilgrims.’* Noting that the pilgrims 
are grouped, he assumes a Church group, consisting of the Prioress, 
the Second Nun, the Nun’s Priest, the Monk, and the Friar; and 
he suggests that the last three of these are the ‘ prestes three’ of 
Prol. 164. With his interpretation, Emerson has to suggest rea- 
sons for excluding from this group the Parson, Pardoner, and 
Summoner as well as try to explain why Chaucer counted the 
Monk and Friar before mentioning them. Robinson calls Emer- 
son’s suggestion improbable, and returns to the explanation that 
Chaucer left an unfinished line.* 


1 See O. F. Emerson, “Some Notes on Chaucer and Some Conjectures,” 
PQ, 2 (1923), 91-6, for a general discussion of the problem. 

*Cf. John M. Manly, The text of the Canterbury tales, studied on the 
basis of all known manuscripts. Chicago, 1940. 

* Op. cit., 90. 

*F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 756. Cam- 
bridge, 1933. My citations are based on his text. 
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There is small doubt about the number of priests that accom- 
panied the Prioress; both Emerson and Robinson have given 
weighty evidence that there was only one. They are, however, re- 
luctant to ascribe such an error to Chaucer as the inability to count. 
Robinson shrugs off the difficulty by saying: ‘ Chaucer very likely 
started to describe the Second Nun and stopped with the word 
chapeleyne; then somebody else completed the line. Emendation 
seems unnecessary.’® ‘This is clearly a statement of desperation, 
for it does not answer Emerson’s contention that ‘standing as it 
does in rime, prestes three is most likely to be what Chaucer wrote 
and intended to write.’ ® 

Although these attempted explanations differ in suggesting a 
cause for the difficulty, they agree in their assumption of what 
constitutes the difficulty of line 164. All of them assume that line 
164 gives evidence for three priests, and they attempt either to 
suggest a plausible reason for doing away with two of them or 
for finding them in other passages of the Prologue. I propose that 
an explanation may be found by interpreting properly Chaucer’s 
usage of the numeral ‘ three.’ 

The older Germanic languages use cardinal numerals where 


modern English no longer does. One such use, that of the post- 
positive numeral with nouns, is common in Chaucer but now re- 
stricted to rare literary contexts. Kipling’s Soldiers Three may be 
compared with many lines from Chaucer, such as: 


C Pard 371 Al had she taken preestes two or three, ... 
C Pard 716 The proudeste of thise riotoures three .. . 
B Mk 3601 And with hym been his litel children three; .. .” 


This usage causes no difficulty of interpretation. In Prol. 164, 
however, it is complicated through combination with a usage of 
numerals that is rare even in the older stages of the language 
and has completely disappeared from modern English. In this 
usage similar objects are added, when counted; the resulting 
numeral gives the sum of all the individual entities. Where we 
should say: ‘I roamed thirty summers and thirty winters,’ Hilde- 


* Ibid., 756. 

* Op. cit., 96. 

"Other instances. may be found in J. S. P. Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy, 
A Concordance to the Complete Works of G. Chaucer and the Romaunt of 
the Rose. Washington, 1927. 
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brand in the Old High German Hildebrandslied, 50, says: ‘I 
roamed summers and winters sixty (sumaro enti wintro sehstic).’ 

Although such additive constructions are attested in earlier Ger- 
manic languages, and may have been known to Chaucer from 
Germanic sources, it is equally likely that he patterned his con- 
struction on an Old French idiom. For in our extant Germanic 
sources this construction is infrequent; in going through the files 
of the Middle English dictionary at the University of Michigan I 
have found no other instance outside Chaucer. A similar con- 
struction, however, is quite frequent in Old French. Here a sub- 
stantive may be used before a cardinal numeral which sums up the 
entire number of items or persons involved in a situation,® e. g., 
Perceval 1, 5307-8: 


Puis revont a l’estor combatre. 
Or ne sont il mais que il quatre. 


Here “il quatre,” “the four,” refers to Perceval and his three 
brothers. In later texts, those approaching the time of Chaucer, 
we find plural forms before the numeral; plurals were probably 


introduced by attraction to the following numeral. Foulet cites 
numerous instances, among them Galeran, 6660-1: 


Nuls a dire ne vous saroit 
comment elles sont eulx deux liees. 


This is the construction of Prol. 164. Chaucer here counts the 
Nun, her Chaplain, and her Priest as three people; ‘ prestes,’ like 
the Old French pronouns, is plural in form though strictly it refers 
to but one priest. 

If Prol. 164 were the only line in Chaucer to be interpreted in 
this manner, this explanation might lack conviction. But the con- 
struction is quite clear in another passage. 

When the Summoner and Satan are vying for supremacy in evil, 
in the Friar’s Tale, they see a cart loaded with hay. The road was 
poor, and the driver is whipping his horses saying: 


* For a discussion of this construction see L. Foulet, “La Forme oblique 
du Pronom personnel en ancien Frangais,” Romania 62 (1936), 27-91, espe- 
cially 35 ff. Dag Norberg discusses its origin more fully in Beitrdége cur 
spatlateinischen Syntax, Chapter 6. Uppsala, 1944. 
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Fri 1543 


“ Hayt, Brok! hayt, Scot! what spare ye for the stones? 
The feend,” quod he, “ you fecche, body and bones, 
As ferforthly as evere were ye foled, 

So muche wo as I have with yow tholed! 
The devel have al, bothe hors and cart and hey! ” 


The context leaves no doubt that there were but two horses. Yet in 
lines 1553-4 the Summoner says to Satan: 


“ Hent it anon, for he hath yeve it thee, 
Bothe hey and cart, and eek his caples thre.” 


We must conclude that Chaucer counted the loaded cart as one item, 
the horses as two, and added them. 

I therefore see no reason for reluctance in accepting a similar 
use of three in Prol. 164. If we assume that Chaucer here never 
had more than one priest in mind, we are not disparaging him in 
any of the ways that Emerson found so distasteful. We would 
even be freeing Chaucer of the ‘slight inadvertance’ that Emerson 
so reluctantly suggests. The stumbling-block in the line has been 
a rare usage of numerals. Since we have evidence that Chaucer 
knew this usage, line 164 may be accepted as written by Chaucer, 
purposeful, and clear in meaning. 

W. P. LEHMANN 

The University of Texas 





A TWENTIETH-CENTURY WIFE OF BATH 


As the title suggests, “ The Woman Who Had Five Husbands ” * 
is a striking modern analogue to the Wife of Bath. The speaker 
is the five-times-married wife who unrestrainedly unfolds the story 
of her marital experiences to the case worker, Miss Black. Although 
most of the remarks are focussed on husband number five, this 
oft-married lady reveals a good deal about her earlier partners as 
well. With the appropriate aside, in the best Wife of Bath manner, 

* Op. cit., 96. 

* By Nedra Tyre, Red Wine First (New York, 1947), 139-147. The book 
consists of twenty-six unrelated biographical sketches as narrated to a case 
worker in three unspecified southern states. Permission to quote has been 
granted by the publishers, Simon and Schuster, Inc.; copyright to the 
volume is held by Nedra Tyre. 


3 
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she comments, “ Reckon a woman has a priviledge to run down 
her husband if she wants to and hasn’t got much else to say,” and 
then continues: 

Well, Miss Black she set there and I couldn’t a been looked at harder 
if it was judgmint day and the Lord God Hisself was a settin’ right in 
front of me decidin’ whether I was to go with the sheeps or the goats. 
She said, now look here, you’ve had five husbands, seems like you don’t 
get any satisfaction out of any of them. Now then, Miss—and I let my 
tongue loll over the miss, seein’ as how she was forty if she was a day and 
hadn’t got no man yit—Black, I said, plenty of wimmen’d consider their- 
selves mighty fortunate to’ve had five husbands.* 


Two of the husbands, we learn, died naturally and no words are 
wasted on them: 


Ted he just fell in a fit, doctor said was a heart attack, and passed on to 
his reward, Mr. Mims drunk hisself to death, that accounts for two of ’em.* 


The third one, Mr. Hunter, had the wanderlust “like ants was in 
his pants,” (to use the speaker’s not very original phraseology), 
took to the road, and did not return; hence his wife divorced him. 
Thus husbands one, two, and three are disposed of—somewhat more 
summarily than in the case of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue but no 
less definitely. 

Somewhat more attention is devoted to the fourth husband, Mr. 
Hall, a “right nice man, never made no complaints, made me a 
pretty good livin’.” However, when he set his eyes on one Susie 
Smith, our modern wife made no objections: 


Now I don’t aim to stand in yore way, you’ve done a lot for me a buyin’ 
me that lavaleer and not fussin’ because I was eo vain I bought a pair of 
shoes too little for me and a goin’ right out next payday and a buyin’ me 
some that fit. I certainly didn’t have no complaint to make against Mr. 
Hall and I taken it with as good a grace as I could him a takin’ up with 
Susie Smith.‘ 


But it is about John, husband number five, that we learn the 
most. He is very different from any of the others and constitutes a 
real problem for both the wife and Miss Black: 


Ain’t got no heart in him for nothin’, wasn’t for the relief we’d a starved 
to death long time ago. Just sets, Says to me, oh, God, why can’t I do 


*P. 140. * Loc. cit. *P. 141. 
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somethin’, why wasn’t I made for no work in this world? I said to him, 
now John, ain’t it funny, if they paid or give prizes for somebody a settin’ 
on their ass all day long you’d win without no trouble a tall, but they just 
don’t pay off with worldly goods for that.* 


Miss Black soon realized that the problem was not one for her to 
dispose of and, consequently, she arranged a meeting between the 
wife and a psychiatrist, Dr. Phillips, who apparently in the best 
modern manner probed deeply into the innermost recesses of the 
wife’s mind in his attempt to solve her supposed problems: 


Come a Thursday and I went to that doctor. Looked like he was a sizin’ 
me up. I’ll be flapdoodled if he didn’t ast me the beatenist questions I ever 
heared. I said, look here, doctor, even me and my husbands never dis- 
cussed such things not even before or after we done them and it looks to 
me like you got a mighty long nose and a mighty dirty mind to be astin’ a 
perfek stranger such innermate questions. But to give you as much infor- 
mation as I’m willin’ I’ll say right bald face to you ain’t a one of my 
husbands ever complained about that part of our life. Joe mighta said I 
didn’t know how to cook, Jerry mighta complained because I didn’t keep 
the house as spick and span as his maw kep hern, Willie thought I was 
mighty free and easy with money, but, no sir, when it come to that ques- 
tion you just ast you may be sure wasn’t a one of ’em wasn’t satisfied. 
Wasn’t a one of them saints, they’d all knowed moren two or three wimmen 
and I may even say if ‘ney’d a been long-tongued enough to put it in words 
they’d a compliminted me. 

I give a poke at my hat and I stood up and smoothed my dress out and I 
sailed outa that place like it was a din of iniquity.* 


John never did improve. After the baldly touching account of his 
genuinely heroic death in an attempt to rescue a little girl from 
drowning, the wife gives us an account of the funeral, which was 
widely attended by many people who “looked like they taken it 
mighty hard, hardern me.” Her new shoes pinched her so that she 
had to take them off during the services and could not get them 
back on: 


Just had to hobble out of church with my toes all tucked up. Yet even 
with my feet a painin’ me I couldn’t git up one little tear for John. 
When I heared the preacher sayin’ ashes to ashes and dust to dust I kep 
thinkin’ of maw and managed to squeeze out two or three little drops, 
made a great to-do of blowin’ my nose, trying’ to give John a fitten send-off." 


5 Loc. cit. * Pp. 142-43. TP. 145. 
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One need hardly point out the general parallelism of sentiment be- 
tween this scene and the Wife of Bath’s forced tears on the occasion 
of the funeral of her fourth husband: 


Whan that my fourthe housbonde was on beere, 
I weep algate, and made sory cheere, 

As wyves mooten, for it is usage, 

And with my coverchief covered my visage.*® 


In one respect our modern wife was even more successful than 
her celebrated fourteenth-century counterpart. The latter, it may 
be recalled, exclaims somewhat exuberantly : 


Yblessed be God that I have wedded fyve! 
Welcome the sixte, whan that evere he shall.° 


Our wife, however, recounts the proposal of husband number six. 
One day shortly after the funeral, as she was sitting in her house 
thinking about the general lack of understanding between herself 
and her late husband, Mr. Allen walked in, stopped at the table, 
picked up a toothpick and began picking his teeth, at the same 
time broaching what is surely one of the world’s most abrupt and 
unceremonious proposals : 


Well, he says, I guess you’ve knowed about every kind of man they is, 
bein’ married five times. I said, now then I don’t know as I like that kind 
of talk. He said, I just meant guess I wouldn’t have no surprises for you. 
Don’t know why we couldn’t git married though. I said, will you please 
wait until my pore husband’s body is cold in its grave? But I kindly 
smiled when I said that. He said, I’ll be mighty pleased to wait—just 
how long do you think it’ll take—think I ought to call the ice company 
and see if they could hep me out? 

I know it was a sin before God but I hadda laugh thinkin’ of Mr. Allen a 
callin’ the ice house and a havin’ them put chunks of ice on John’s grave. 

Yes, m’am, from where I’m a settin’ rockin’ looks like I’ll have me 
another husband soon.?° 


It is unnecessary to offer a detailed analysis of this striking 
analogue. There are obvious contrasts, of course, chiefly because 
of the fundamental differences in the conception and execution of 
the two pieces. One would hardly expect the artfully contrived, 


®“ The Wife of Bath’s Prologue” (11, 587-90) in F. N. Robinson (ed.), 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, 1933. 

® Tbid., ll. 44-45. 

1° Red Wine First, pp. 146-47. 
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carefully worked out, brilliantly satirical Prologue to be precisely 
paralleled in every respect in this relatively brief, prosaic, factual 
statement given to a case worker. Unlike the Wife of Bath this 
modern lady was not at all concerned about the legitimacy of her 
various unions and certainly was not intent upon establishing her 
own sovereignty. Too, there is sharp contrast between the gusto, 
the lustiness, and the noisy vulgarity of our gat-tothed fourteenth- 
century friend and the easily shocked and rather restrained modern 
specialist in things connubial. Yet, basically, the two have much 
in common: each is equally honest in setting forth the story of 
her marital experience, each has a certain pride in the satisfaction 
she is able to provide her various mates, and each possesses much 
the same general temperament and personality. Consideration of 
the two confirms once again the universality of Chaucer’s imagina- 
tive treatment and the continuing vitality of the type represented 
by the lady “of biside Bathe.” 


Tuomas A. KirBy 
Louisiana State University 





GNAPHAEUS IN ENGLAND 


Willem de Volder of The Hague (1493-1568) wrote the most 
popular drama of the Renaissance on the story of the Prodigal Son. 
His comedy Acolastus, produced in 1529, attracted scholars of all 
sects, although it was well known that he had suffered imprison- 
ment and exile for his Protestant inclinations, and ended his days 
a stalwart of the Zwinglian church. The appeal of Acolastus trans- 
cended theological controversy, and drew young students of the 
most diverse persuasions by its treatment of the parable. Its popu- 
larity may be explained by the fact that what the New Testament 
handled with laconic charity—the hero’s riotous living—occupied 
nearly all of Volder’s scenes. The influence of his Latin wit runs 
powerfully through the streams of the novel and the drama in 
England during the sixteenth century.1. Under the name of Gna- 


*C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the 16th Century (Cambridge, 1886), 85 ff. P. L. Carver, “ John 
Palsgrave’s Translation of Acolastus,” The Library, Xtv (March, 1934), 
433-46. 
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phaeus he became a factor in artistic and moral training of the 
dramatists known as the University Wits. 

Acolastus appeared in English in 1540, translated by John Pals- 
grave. A huge commentary, issued in Paris in 1554, testified to 
its didactic charm as the masterpiece of the comedia sacra move- 
ment, which aimed to blend Christian education with pagan enter- 
tainment, more exactly, “ to reproduce as far as was consistent with 
a Biblical subject and a pious intention the art, the coloring, the 
society, the atmosphere of Plautus and Terence.” ? The humanists 
who led the movement conducted an uphill struggle to convince 
schoolmasters and parents that writing in the tradition of the 
heathen poets and playwrights was “niet contrariende der god- 
delijcker scriftueren.” * Gnaphaeus was perhaps the finest, as he 
was one of the first, instructors to work the vein of Terentius 
Christianus. 

In 1560 or 1561 his Acolastus was acted in Cambridge Univer- 
sity,* and not long after, the author had an opportunity to visit 
England. In September, 1562, he voyaged across the Narrow Seas 
from Holland with a message from his employer, Anna, Countess 
of East Friesland, to Sir William Cecil.© The topic of their con- 
versation was probably the pension of “vassalage” that Cecil 
arranged for Count John of East Friesland two years later.® 

Under Anna’s energetic husband Enno (who died in 1540) the 
chief port of Friesland, the city of Emden, attained a continental 
stature as a center of trade, particularly in the markets of dairy 
goods and bacon. At the time of Gnaphaeus’s voyage to England, 
Emden had a flourishing community of English stock, mainly fugi- 
tives from the Marian persecution.’ From their legends came the 
ballad, “A most sweet Song of an English Merchant, born at 


2 Herford, loc. cit. 

® Geschiedenis van de Letterkunde der Nederlanden, by G. S. Overdiep 
et al. (Antwerp, n.d.), iii, 91. 

‘F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age (Oxford, 1914), 161. 

5 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series (1562), 314. Bernhard Hage- 
dorn, Ostfrieslands Handel und Schiffahrt in 16. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 
1910), i, 148. Cf. Relations Politiques des Pays Bas et de l’ Angleterre, sous 
le Régne de Philippe II, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels, 1882-1900), 
iii, 160. 

* Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Honourable the Marquess of 
Salisbury, i, 298. 

* Hagedorn, op. cit., i, 69, 122. 
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Chichester,” and its theatrical analogue, The Merchant of Emden, 
which the Lord Admiral’s men performed at the Rose on July 30, 
1594.8 When Elizabethan tolerance brought back hundreds of the 
exiles, the English community in Emden was not seriously depleted. 
They warmly appreciated a town where “ merchants shal be welcome 
and free in religion, less exacted, better justice, privileges rather 
enlarged then diminished, the people more loving.”® The East 
Friesland statesman Arnold Walwyck, well acquainted with London, 
toiled for an alliance between his country and England. But 
Queen Elizabeth wanted their relationship to be one of vassalage 
and majesty.*° She knew what effect the recognition of a Calvinist 
government as a political equal would have on the Presbyterian 
opponents of her church. Arnold Walwyck was a fervent Calvinist, 
and a kinsman of Marnix, Lord of St. Aldegonde, the leader of 
Calvinism in the Netherlands. 

On February 22, 1563, three East Frisian envoys, Unico Man- 
ninga, Arnold Walwyck, and Willem Gnaphaeus, left Emden for 
London. They carried a letter from Count John, brother of Enno, 
Stadtholder of Limburg, dealing with the settlement of the English 
Merchant Adventurers in his capital. On April 3, 1564, Gna- 
phaeus wrote a letter to Countess Anna describing the cordial re- 
ception and courteous treatment they received in London. He 
reported that East Friesland was highly praised in the metropolis 
because of the pure learning that prevailed in her court and coun- 
try. The envoys were shrewdly questioned about churchly rela- 
tions, whether any contentions broke out between the temporal and 
spiritual forces in East Friesland. Gnaphaeus himself was escorted 
to London schools, where he was asked if Emden enjoyed and 
fostered schools as good, in which the children could be instructed 
in all godliness in Dutch as well as Latin. He heard that English- 
men had felt compelled to leave Antwerp, on account of the immoral 
behavior rife there, infecting their servants and young men. His 
English acquaintances wondered if Emden suffered from such 


* Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, ii, 166. Cf. Old Ballads, Historical and 
Narrative, ed. Thomas Evans (London, 1810), i, 28. 

* Lettenhove, op. cit., vi, 20. 

*° Hagedorn, op. cit., i, 147, 193. 

* Tbid., i, 173. Lettenhove, op. cit., iv, 1. Calendar of State Papers, For- 
eign Series, vii, 187. 
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“ schendliche byerkmogen und die untuchtige wyver.”** The pic- 
ture of Antwerp morals given by the author of Acolastus calls to 
mind a similar portrayal by George Gascoigne in his gloomy comedy 
of prodigal sons, The Glass of Government (1575), a play of obvious 
Dutch provenance.™* 

In expectation of a pension of six hundred pounds sterling Count 
John collected, in July 1564, army captains for any emergency 
that Elizabeth might require them for.** The Frisian envoys re- 
turned to Emden with a commission of five English merchants, who 
negotiated for privileges like those they had in Antwerp, to set up 
warehouses, inns, etc. 

So ended the personal contact of Willem de Volder with the 
country whose academic discipline made familiar to nearly all its 
dramatists the characters he had created. He may have observed 
the London fray, on September 30, 1562, between George Gascoigne 
and his rival in love, Master Boyce.** But John Lyly was just a 
boy at school in Canterbury when Gnaphaeus came to London. So 
the creator of Euphues never got a chance to meet the man to 
whose work he paid tribute in his famous novel, by choosing names 
from Acolastus for two of his main characters, and preaching the 
same ethics with the same humor.** Ben Jonson was born ten 
years after Volder’s voyage to England, and the Dutchman had 
been dead over thirty years when he made fun of the comedia sacra 
in his Cynthia’s Revels (1600), with its “little humanitian,” 
Acolastus-Polypragmon-Asotus (V,ii). In the year when Jonson’s 
play excited London laughter with its recollections of scholastic 
stagecraft, Samuel Nicholson published his satire Acolastus his 
After-Wit, by no means the last expression of England’s debt to the 
Dutch dramatist. 

A. Bronson FELDMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 





19 Hagedorn, op. cit., i, 175. 

**T. W. Baldwin, Shakespeare’s Five-Act Structure (Urbana, 1947), 451. 
Herford, op. cit., 163. 

*4 Calendar of the Manuscripts of . . . Salisbury, i, 298. 

** The Diary of Henry Machyn, ed. Nichols (London, 1848), 293. 

*° Albert Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), 57n. J. Dover Wilson, 
“ Euphues and the Prodigal Son,” The Library, x (Oct., 1909), 337. 
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THE MILLER’S TALE: 3187-3215: CHAUCER AND THE 
SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS IN BURLESQUE VEIN 


Whilom ther was dwellynge at Oxenford 
A riche gnof, that gestes heeld to bord 
And of his craft he was a carpenter. 
With hym ther was dwellynge a poure scoler, 
Hadde lerned art, but al his fantasye 
Was turned for to learne astrologye, 
And koude a certeyn of conclusions 
To demen by interrogaciouns, 
If that men asked hym in certein houres : 
Whan that men sholde have droghte or elles shoures, 
Or if men asked hym what sholde bifalle 
Of every thyng; I may nat rekene hem alle. 
This clerk was cleped hende Nicholas 
Of deerne love he koude and of solas; 
And therto he was sleigh and ful privee, 
And lyk a mayden meke for to see. 


A chambre hadde he in that hostelrye 
Allone, withouten any compaignye, 


Ful fetisly ydight with herbes swoote; 
And he hymself as sweete as is the roote 
Of lycorys, or any cetewale. 

His Almageste, and bookes grete and smale, 
His astrelabie, longynge for his art, 

His augrym stones layen faire apart, 
On shelves couched at his beddes heed; 
His presse ycovered with a falding reed; 
And al above ther lay a gay sautrie, 

On which he made a-nyghtes melodie 

So swetely that all the chambre rong; * 


Prefatory to my gloss on these opening lines of the “ Miller’s 
Tale ” a brief statement is pertinent. Here is a story known out- 
side of Chaucer only through popular tradition and analogues.? 
To account for missing links between a fourteenth century analogue 
and Chaucer’s version Professor Thompson guesses that “it may 
even be that Chaucer heard the tale narrated orally.” However that 


*The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. F. N. Robinson (ed.), p. 57. 
*Stith Thompson, “The Miller’s Tale,” Sources and Analogues of the 


Canterbury Tales. Edited by W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster, pp. 
106-23. 
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may be, all readers of Chaucer recognize, as in the case of the 
“Man of Law’s Tale,” that Chaucer motivates this story through 
astrology. 

Analysis of this element in burlesque vein as employed for indi- 
vidualizing character and for narrative preparation may re-focus 
our interest on certain aspects of Chaucer’s art. Whether con- 
sciously or not on Chaucer’s part, the clerk of the “ General Pro- 
logue ” is a foil setting off Nicholas of the “ Miller’s Tale,” another 
‘poure scoler.” That clerk, not yet ordained but centering his 
interest in logic, loved Aristotle and his philosophy and cared noth- 
ing about fine clothing nor musical instruments (sautrie) for his 
pleasure. His whole life was devoted to books, learning, and scholar- 
ship. Though the ‘hende Nicholas,’ as we shall observe in a 
moment, was continuing his study of the liberal arts, the com- 
parison with his fellow student is now through contrast. His whole 
interest is in their commercial or immediate vocational value for 
him; or it is in their use as forwarding his deerne love’ and thus 
achieving his ‘ solas’ (3199-3202). 

Let us illustrate. Chaucer passes over the trivium in this case 
with bare mention. Nicholas was a ‘poure scoler’ who ‘hadde 
lerned art’ (See NED, 1, 467: art, 3, a: “the trivium or any one 
of its subjects”). But all his ‘fantasye’ (3191) was set upon 
astrology. He employed this learning among neighbors for various 
kinds of practical forecasts; and he became known especially as a 
weather prophet (3193-8), a reputation that stood him excellently 
in hand when he wished to convince old John of the coming of the 
second great flood, and thus to effect his cuckoldry with Alice. But 
detailed description of the place of the quadrivium in his bedroom- 
study is reserved until the close of Chaucer’s introduction (3208- 
15). On shelves at his ‘beddes heed’ or on top of the cupboard 
he had the text and the laboratory equipment for study and prac- 
tice of all the subjects in the quadrivium. The special book for 
which he reached was not Aristotle’s philosophy but Ptolemey’s 
Almagest, the famous and well-known treatise on astronomy as it 
has come down into fourteenth century England. At hand also 
on the shelf was an astrolabe, an instrument “to take altitudes 
and solve the practical problems of astronomy.” Then to assist 
him in his mathematical ‘ conclusions,’ which he had made through 
the Almagest and reckoned through his astrolabe, he had also 
within reach his ‘ augrym stones,’ counters essential for his abacus, 
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the lightning calculator, applied arithmetic. These are the sub- 
jects which cause the ‘riche gnof,’ the husband of Alice, to hold 
his paying guest in such awe and respect. Also he fears for Nicholas’ 
sanity because he is dabbling with ‘ astromye,’ one of God’s secrets 
(3450-60). But Chaucer’s climax to his burlesque on the qua- 
drivium comes with his application to music. The psaltery, he 
very carefully explains, lay conveniently on top of the ‘ presse’ 
(NED, vit, 1314: press xiv, 4 “a large (usually shelved) cup- 
board . . . for holding clothing, books, etc.”), on the shelves of 
which were his Almagest, his astrolabe, and his abacus. Just how 
Chaucer uses this psaltery for his purposes is made clear a bit 
later in the story. Immediately after he has completed his plot 
with Alice to dupe her old husband he picks up his psaltery, plays a 
lively tune and make melody for her (3305-06). 

The cumulative effect of all these preparatory details creates a 
burlesque heightened artistically through individualized charac- 
terization and narrative verisimilitude. 

GrorcEe R. CorrMAN 


26 Hollis Street, 
Newton, Mass. 





HICHECOKE’S “THIS WORLDE IS BUT A VANYTE” 
(HM 183) 


The present article is part of a series of papers * presenting some 
hitherto unpublished ME didactic and religious poems by unidenti- 
fied poets of the fifteenth century. Since anonymous ME poems 
are the general rule there is always some point in printing signed 
ones, even when they are pedestrian and cramped by cliché, in the 
hope that a future scholar may be able to establish identification 
of the poet concerned. 

A fair copy of Hichecoke’s precautionary “This Worlde is but a 
Vanyte”? is preserved in Huntington MS 183 (olim Phillips 
8923), art. 2, and is reproduced herewith through the kindness of 
Dr. Leslie E. Bliss, Librarian of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
in San Marino. Dr. Herbert C. Schulz, Curator of the Huntington 


*“ Middle-English Poems by Mydwynter,” MLN, txiv (1949), 455-61. 
* Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English 
Verse (N. Y., 1943), No. 1261. 
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MSS, informs me that this MS “is not a codex but a kind of 
scrap book in which a number of leaves from manuscripts, both 
fifteenth century and considerably later, have been mounted. The 
verses in which you are interested occur on one page of four leaves, 
paper, 1514 x 1014 inches, watermarked a scissors not identical to 
any in Briquet. The volume has bookplates of Joseph Haselwood 
and of Robert Coe. It is said to have come from the Hawkins 
library at Nash Court and was later in the Phillipps collection, 
number 8923. The binding has been dated approximately 1820 by 
De Ricci.” Haselwood tried his hand at imitating ME script and 
copied out one transcript in that style, and another in modern 
script: these transcriptions follow the fifteenth century version in 
HM 183. Another modern copy made by Haselwood was acquired 
by the British Museum in 1833: Haselwood sale, lot 1328; now 
bound in Add. MS 11307, fol. 120'-120". I have been able to con- 
sult a rotograph of this copy through the kindness of Mr. T. C. 
Skeat of the British Museum staff. It is a beautiful example of 
calligraphy ; but Haselwood made a few minor errors in transcrip- 
tion. I have modernised the capitalization and punctuation in my 
transcription of HM 183 below:— 


1 How schal a mann in pes abide? 
Hy hart and envy set aside. 
He pt will noo wynde spille, 
Sey the best or hold hym stille. 
5 All honesti y rede thow take. 
Maners and clothe man doth make. 
Resonn and wytte is best for man, 
But wo is hym pt noo good can. 
Of thi frynde make not thi foo, 
10 Lat anger pas and euer goo. 
Bende thi thombe yn thi fyste, 
And euer be ware of had y wiste. 
Er pb" begynn, thynke of the ende; 
And euer y rede the plece thi frynde. 
15 Yf pb" plece not thi frynde yn fay 
His frenschipp sone will pas away. 
Therfor y rede the yn all b" kan 
To gete the loue of God and man. 
Be nat prowde of thi degre 
20 For this worlde is but a vanyte. 
Vndir grete lordis men haue grete strokys 
Wt grete wyndis doo fall grete ookys. 
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Avise the wel what b" doyst say 
And haue few wordis, y the pray. 
25 Be ware of hym }¢t tellith the talys 
Lest b" haue harme and be brought yn balis. 
Take no more aponn the than pb" may, 
Nodyr of howsholde nodyr off ray. 
Auyse gyile, abacke dere: an hegeful of frute 
30 Makith yn euery howsholde an onthrifty sute. 
Who will beware of theis thre 
Suffir neuer idill folke yn thi hows to be. 
A 3ere or a wronge will onne goo 
And euer at the 3ynde wronge will haue woo. 
35 This prouerbe is true and full sothe, 
He kan neuer wele deme pt euyll dothe. 
Sildenn pb" trust that folowith his luste, 
Yn many beheste ys litell truste. 
Who pt yn 3owthe noo vertu will vse 
40 Yn age all honoure will hym refuse. 
Tell no man wat pb" wilte doo 
That now is thi frynde mai be p! foo. 
Trust yn God thus seith the texte, 
Whanzn bale is most than bote is nexte. 
45 Esy sufferyng and good abidynge 
Schall bryng a man to his desieryng. 
y' bu wilte thi Lorde plece: 
Helpe thi nebur yn his disece. 
Eche man wel beholde his degre, 
50 For this worlde is but a vanyte. 


quod Hichecoke 


1. 29. abacke dere, i.e., “put away harm”; cf. NED s.v. back, v., V. 


1. 31. The thought here is incomplete, although the couplet rimes: either 
the poet or the scribe has committed a lapsus calami. 


1. 33. MS y wronge. 
l. 37. Construe the line: “ Beware not to trust one who follows his lust.” 


i, 44. A favorite alliterative play in Chaucer; e.g. TO iv, 746. 


R. H. Bowerrs 
University of Florida 
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MOSENTHAL’S DEBORAH AND JOYCE’S ULYSSES 


Before the hoardings which announce Mrs. Bandman Palmer in 
Leah,* Leopold Bloom thinks: 


Like to see her in that again.... Poor papa! How he used to talk about 
Kate Bateman in that! Outside the Adelphi in London waited all the after- 
noon to get in. Year before I was born that was: sixty-five. And Ristori 
in Vienna. What is this the right name is? By Mosenthal it is. Rachel, 
is it? No. The scene he was always talking about where the old blind 
Abraham recognizes the voice and puts his fingers on his face. 

—Nathan’s voice! His son’s voice! I hear the voice of Nathan who left 
his father to die of grief and misery in my arms, who left the house of his 
father and left the God of his father. 

Every word is so deep, Leopold.” 


The “ right name ” of Leah—that is to say, of S. H. von Mosen- 
thal’s original play—we never learn in Ulysses. It is not, as Bloom 
concludes it is not, Rachel, to which his mind seems to move by 
an understandable association from the “ Leah” on the hoardings, 
but Deborah.* The degree of Bloom’s accuracy in recalling the 


content of the play may be gauged from Abraham’s actual words, 
which are, in part: 


Und [Nathan’s son] hat sterben lassen seinen Vater in Noth und Elend, 
weil er verleugnet hat seinen Gott und das Haus seiner Eltern, und der alte 
Nathan ist gestorben in meinen Hianden. ... Und ich hdr’ die Stimm’ 
von dem Nathan, (er fahrt mit der Hand iiber des Schulmeisters Gesicht) 
und ich seh’ die Gesichtsziige von dem Nathan . . . Mit meinen Fingern 
seh’ ich die Ziige. . . .* 


+ For a contemporary advertisement of this play, see the Dublin Bvening 
Telegraph, June 16, 1904, reproduced in R. M. Kain, Fabulous Voyager: 
James Joyce’s ULyssps (Chicago, 1947), inside back cover. 

* James Joyce, Ulysses, Modern Library ed., p. 75. 

*“* Deborah’ (Budapest, 1849; Presburg, 1875, 6th ed. 1890), was trans- 
lated into the principal modern languages. In English it became famous 
under the title of ‘Leah, the Forsaken.’”—The Jewish Encyclopedia (New 
York and London [1916]), under “ MosenTHAL, SoLomon HERMANN VON.” 

*H. S. (sic) Mosenthal, Deborah (New York, n.d.), Act m, Scene xiv. 
In the Italian-English version—S. B. (sic) Mosenthal, Deborah (New York, 
1866 )—‘ adapted expressly for Madame Ristori,” the passage occurs in 
Act m1, Scene xiii. 

It is highly appropriate that, in the elder Bloom’s favorite scene as 
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In the brothel episode Leopold’s father, Rudolph Bloom—who 
may have considered every word so deep because he recognized a 
good deal of himself in Nathan’s apostate and emigrant son °— 
applies this scene to his own son under circumstances in which 
he objectifies the guilt that Leopold, in his turn, feels towards the 
house of his father and the God of his father: 


(. . . A stooped bearded figure appears garbed in the long caftan of an 
elder in Zion and a smoking cap with magenta tassels. . . .) 


RUDOLPH 


Second halfcrown waste money today. I told you not to go with drunken 
goy ever. So. You catch no money. 


BLOOM 
(Hides the crubeen and trotter * behind his back and, crestfallen, feels warm 
and cold feetmeat.) Ja, ich weiss, papachi. 


RUDOLPH 


What you making down this place? Have you no soul? (With feeble vul- 
ture talons he feels the silent face of Bloom.) Are you not my son Leopold, 
the grandson of Leopold? Are you not my dear son Leopold who left the 
house of his father and left the god of his fathers Abraham and Jacob? 


BLooM 
(With precaution.) I suppose so, father. Mosenthal. All that’s left of 
him." 


reported by his son, Noth should have become “ grief,” for this was the 
elder Bloom’s emotion at the time of his own death as his son remembers 
it. (See Ulysses, p. 708.) 

® Concerning Rudolph Bloom’s apostasy, see ibid., p. 701; concerning his 
emigration, pp. 666, 709. 

* Bloom had picked up “a lukewarm pig’s crubeen” and “a cold sheep’s 
trotter” in “ Olhousen’s the pork butcher’s.” (Ibid., p. 427.) 

* Ibid., p. 430. For more on Bloom’s sense of guilt, see ibid., pp. 708-709. 

As Bloom recalls the scene from Mosenthal for the second time, it merges, 
by an obvious association, with an allusion to two other sons who left their 
fathers’ houses, the Biblical Abraham and Jacob. (See Genesis, 12 and 28.) 

It is typical of Bloom, who is hazy about his Jewish origins, as well as 
tired at the moment, that, in his father’s words, which merely externalize 
Leopold’s thought, he omits one of the patriarchs. (Further discussion of 
Bloom’s inaccuracies will appear in my “ Notes on Joyce’s Ulysses” in the 
Modern Language Quarterly.) At the same time, considering Joyce’s 
methods, it may not be too fanciful to suggest that he has Bloom mention 
Jacob, and not Isaac, in this conjunction with Abraham, because, unlike 
Abraham and Jacob, Isaac did not leave his father’s house. 
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Beyond the immediate relevance of Mosenthal’s scene to Bloom’s 
thought, the memory of the scene is one of numerous secondary con- 
tributions to the central theme of Ulysses, that of the relationship 


between father and son.® 
JOSEPH PRESCOTT 


Wayne University 





ONE ROBYN OR TWO 


In a brief article, “ Was Robyn the Miller’s Youth Misspent,” ? 
Rebert A. Pratt made the interesting suggestion that in the Miller’s 
Tale we had a third personal reminiscence to set beside the Wyf of 
Bath’s Prologue and the first part of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. 
Not only is the knave of John the Carpenter named Robyn (like 
the Miller) but he is described as a “ strong carl ” and in the course 
of the tale proves himself as adept as the Miller at heaving doors 
off their hinges. Furthermore the Miller’s having at one time been 
a servant in the Reeve’s house would explain the latter’s anticipa- 
tion of and objection to the story the Miller proposes to tell. He 
would know very well 


How that a clerk hath set the wrightes cappe 3143? 


having himself been the victim. 


To the identity of Osewold the Reeve and John the Carpenter, 
there are insuperable objections. First there is the matter of chron- 
ology. In the description of the Reeve in the General Prologue we 
learn that 


In youthe he hadde lerned a good myster; 
He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 614 


But for some considerable time he has been a reeve, running his 
lord’s estate efficiently enough to both satisfy him and pile up 
secret wealth for himself. The implications of the passage are 


® Cf. Rudolf Hentze, Die proteische Wandlung im “ Ulysses” von James 
Joyce (Marburg, 1933), p. 8, n. 5. 

* MLN, Lix (1944), 47-49. Referred to by Muriel Bowden, A Commentary 
on the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, New York, 1948, 249. 

* Quotations from Chaucer are from the Robinson edition, Cambridge, 


Mass., 1933. 
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certainly that it was as a youth that he practised carpentry but 
as a reeve that he made his money. John in the Miller’s Tale on 
the other hand is a rich old carpenter (3188, 3225). 

More important than the chronological discrepancy, however, is 
the difference in character, particularly in intelligence, between 
John and Osewold. John is depicted as a simple, talkative, super- 
stitious old man, extremely gullible, whose solicitude for the wel- 
fare of others is the principal bait in Nicholas’s trap. Osewold is 
as far from the solicitude for others as he is from the gullibility. 
There was no one, we learn in the Prologue, bailiff, herdsman, nor 
other hind, 


That he ne knewe his sleighte and his covyne; 
They were adrad of hym as of the deeth. 605 


That this shrewd and careful man could have been at any time 
in his life the dupe of so palpable a ruse as the one recounted in 
the Miller’s Tale is not credible. 

There still remains the possibility that the tale is a personal 
experience of the Miller and that only extreme sensibility to insult 
causes the Reeve to object before he has heard the tale: Robyn was 
the carpenter’s knave in his youth, though the carpenter he served 
was a very different person from Osewold. To this possibility there 
can be no objections of chronology. There is the slight question 
as to whether a carpenter’s knave would be likely to become a miller 
in later life. And there is a further and more important question 
as to whether the Miller would be likely merely to suggest his 
presence in the incident he is recounting. 

As he is depicted for us in the Prologue and as he depicts himself 
with the story he tells, a noisy and aggressive outspokenness is one 
of the most striking characteristics of the Miller. 


He was a janglere and a goliardeys, 
And that was moost of synne and harlotries. 561 


He pushes himself forward to tell his story despite the opposition 
of the Host. And the tale itself has no suggestion that the teller 
is either modest or subtle. That this Robyn, who butts his way 
through his story with the same fearless gusto that he does through 
doors, would not tell us unequivocally of his part in the story seems 
unlikely. The evidence weighs against it, though not with the 
same definiteness as in the case of Osewold and John. 
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We are left in the end then with a probably accidental identity 
of names and with another reflection in the story of the Miller’s 
character. We know what the Miller himself would do, faced with 
the closed door of Nicholas. It is not surprising then to find a 
character in his tale scorning the aid of staff and leverage and with 
one heave taking the door off its hinges. 


CHARLES A. OWEN, JR. 
University of Connecticut 





ETWAS ALEMANNISCHES BEI LUTHER 


Von dem schwachen Verb ‘ bauen’ hat sich ein stark gebildetes 
Part. Praet. mundartlich noch bis heute erhalten; die Verhiltnisse 
dauern im Wesentlichen noch so fort, wie sie sich in unsern mit- 
telalterlichen Wérterbiichern darstellen: im Mnd. Wtb. von Schiller- 
Liibben 1, 466 wird man die starke Form gebiwen vergeblich 
suchen, im Mhd. Wtb. von Lexer 1,404 iiberwiegt gebiwen, ge- 
bouwen,; gebiwet bei Heinrich von Freiberg und Ulrich von Eschen- 
bach deutet auf die ostmd. Heimat der beiden Verfasser; in der 
nordbair. Mundart Hadamars und des Lohengrin-Dichters ist ge- 
bouwen vielleicht mehr literarische als mda.liche Form. Jedenfalls 
ist das Fortbestehen des starken Part. bis in unsere Zeit fiir alle 
drei alemann. Dialekte bezeugt wozu Schweiz. Idiot. 3, 1957, 
Schwab.Wtb. 1, 694, Wtb. d. els. Mdaa. 2, 1 zu vergleichen ist.’ 

Der klaren Tatsache, daf ein stark gebildetes Part. Praet. im 
westlichen Obd. zu Hause ist, scheint die Angabe in Triibners Dt. 
Wtb. 1, 239 zu widersprechen, derzufolge die starke Form sowohl 
in der Mentelbibel (1465) als bei Luther (1521) belegt sei. Somit 
mu an die Stelle der geographischen Scheidung die chronologische 
treten, und Triibners Dt. Wtb. stellt fest: “ Gebau(w)en kommt 
auch noch friihnhd. vor.” Wenig paft dazu der Hinweis des gleichen 


* Schweizer. Idiot.: “Das starke Part. ist in unserer alteren Literatur 
bis ins 17./ 18. Jh. ganz gewéhnlich.”—Schwéb. Wtb.: “Part. stark 
‘ gebiiwen’; noch jetzt ist die starke Form die regelrechte dialektische.” 
Das Elséss. Wtb. bringt zahlreiche Belege; ich selbst fiihre hier das 1537 
in StraBburg gedruckte Wtb. des Dasypodius an, in dem es auf Bi. 55b 
heiBt: Romulus hat die statt Rom gebawen. 
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Artikels auf Chamisso, der in einem seiner Gedichte zu ‘ gebauet’ 
1836 ausdriicklich anmerkt: ‘ Eigentlich gebauen, welche Lesart 
ich die Schweizer in den Text aufzunehmen bitte.’ War das im 
15., 16. Jahrhundert anders, da ja weder der Ubersetzer der 
Mentelbibel (etwa 1350 und wahrscheinlich Regensburger) noch 
Martin Luther dem Schweizerischen zugezihlt werden kénnen ? 

Ein Blick in Kurrelmeyers Ausgabe der vor-lutherischen Druck- 
bibeln belehrt uns iiber die Ungenauigkeit der Angabe T'riibners. 
Mentel und sein StraSburger Nachdrucker Eggensteyn folgen 
nimlich ihrer nordbair. Vorlage und drucken an der fraglichen 
Stelle (Kurrelm. Band 5, 260, 59) gepauet; die starke Form 
kommt erst mit dem Augsburger Druck von Pflanzmann in den 
alten Text und darf mithin als schwibische Neuerung gelten, 

Bleibt immer noch Luther, der 1521 in seinem Federkrieg gegen 

Emser die im Ostmd. sonst unbelegte starke Form des Part. ver- 
wendet. Der Satz “ Die kirch ist auff den Pabst gepawen.” findet 
sich in Luthers Schrift Auff das vbirchristlich vbirgeystlich und 
vbirkunstlich buch Bocks Em&ers zu Leypzick Antwortt (Neudrucke 
dt. Litter. xv1./ xvi. Jh. No. 96 S.123) in folgendem grésseren 
Zusammenhang : 
Nu hallt sie kegen ander, die heylige kirche Christi vnnd die tolle kirche 
des Bapsts. Die heylige kirche Christi spricht alBo: Ich glaube ein heylige 
Christliche kirche. Die tolle kirche des Bapsts spricht alBo: Ich sehe 
ein heylige Christliche kirche. Jhene spricht, Die kirche ist widder hie 
nach da; Dief&e spricht, Die kirche ist hie wnd da, Jhene spricht: Die 
kirche ligt an keyner person. Diese spricht: Die kirche ligt am Bapst. 
Jhene spricht: Die kirch ist nit auff ein zeytlich ding gepawet. Diefe 
spricht: Die kirch ist auff den Pabst gepawen. Wie dunckt dich Murnerr. 
Seyt yhr nit feyne geselln? Wie feyn legt yhr die schrifft au6? 


Die Sitze gehéren also jenem Anhang an, in dem sich Luther nicht 
mit Emser sondern mit Murner, seinem Hauptgegner im Elsaf, 
auseinandersetzt. Dieser Teil der Kampfschrift ist betitelt: An 
den Murnarr. Was hat es nun mit dem Wort gepawen auf sich? 
In einem Satz und in zwei aufeinanderfolgendem Zeilen hitte 
Luther in seiner Partizipialform geschwankt, hatte mal die eine, 
mal die andere gesetzt? Es ist doch offenbar so, da® die wahre 
Kirche die rechte Form gepawet gebraucht, wihrend die Papstkirche 
ihre Verdorbenheit schon durch die ‘falsche’ Form verrit. Mit 
deutlich polemischer Tendenz afft Luther hier die im Aleman- 
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nischen begriindete Sprachform seines Gegners nach, die grade nicht 
seine eigne ist: er stellt ja sein gepawet direkt dem gepawen aus 
dem Murnarrendeutschen entgegen. 

Letzteres ist also keine Sprachform Luthers; er hat nur hier wie 
sonst seinem Gegner scharf aufs Maul gesehen, um ihn zu karikieren. 


Arno SCHIROKAUER 





LIFE IS A PILGRIMAGE IN CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S 
TALE 2847-49 


In discussing the development of the English proverb life ts a 
pilgrimage, Professor Roland M. Smith (MLN, txv, 441-47) cites 
Chaucer’s expression of the proverb in the KnT (2847-48), refers 
to Robinson’s annotations that the figure of the pilgrimage is 
perhaps scriptural (cf. Hebrews 11:13, Psalms 119: 54), and men- 
tions other pertinent sources for this metaphor. But neither Pro- 
fessor Robinson nor Professor Smith observes what seems to me a 
closer parallel to Chaucer in an early fourteenth-century lyric from 
the Harleian MS. 913, reprinted by Wright, Heuser, Chambers and 
Sidgwick, and Brown.* Chaucer’s passage emphasizes that life is a 
pilgrimage ending in death: 

This world nys but a thurghfare ful of wo, 


And we been pilgrymes, passynge to and fro. 
Deeth is an ende of every worldly soore. (KnT, 2847-49) 


In this Middle English lyric entitled “ Lollai, litil child,” a pessi- 
mistic lullaby of a mother lamenting to her babe the sorrow and 
woe of the world, the fifth and sixth stanzas begin thus: 


Child, thou ert a pilgrim in wikidnes ibor, 

Thou wandrest in this fals world, thou loke the bi-for; 
deth ssal come with a blast vte of a wel dim horre, 
adam-is kin dun to cast, him silf hath ido be-for.... 


Child, thou nert a pilgrim bot an vncuth gist, 
Thi dawes beth itold, thi iurneis beth icast, 
whoder thou salt wend north other est, 

deth the sal be-tide with bitter bale in brest.... 


*Cf. E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Harly English Lyrics (London, 
1907, 1937), pp. 166-68; Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth 
Century (Oxford, 1924), pp. 35-36. Chambers and Sidgwick date the MS. 
“ca. 1308-1318.” I cite from Brown. 
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I am not citing this as Chaucer’s “ source,” although it is written 
in the Middle English language of Chaucer’s century. But I do 
suggest that its emphasis not only on man’s being a “ pilgrim” 
but also on the end of life’s pilgrimage being death makes it a 
better analogue to Chaucer’s passage than any of the references 
cited by either Professor Robinson or Professor Smith. 


JOHNSTONE PARR 
University of Alabama 





‘GOD’S ACRE’ ONCE MORE 


Nearly forty years ago John Albrecht Walz pointed out that 
“God’s acre” was a Germanism.’ The examples of the phrase 
available to him were all of rather recent date, and to their number 
I wish to add an instance from the sixteenth century. In the 
Epistolae obscurorum virorum we read in Jacobus de Altaplatea’s 
letter (Book 1, No. 48) to Ortwin Gratius: 


Sed tamen ipse [Petrus Meyer] habet melius quam ego, quia ipse habet 
bonum officium, quia est Capellanus super dei agro, quod est per deum 
bonum officium, licet Curtisani dicunt quod sit vilissimum inter omnia 
officia quae in Roma possunt esse. 


This letter is one of the seven which were added in the edition of 
151%. In his translation F. G. Stokes does not bring out from 
hiding the phrase that lurks behind the Latin dei agro. He writes: 


Nevertheless he is better off than I, for he hath a good post, being 
Chaplain of the cemetery—and this, pardy, is a good post, though the 
Curialists aver that ’tis the meanest office in Rome.? 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 





*“Germanisms in English Speech: ‘God’s Acre,” Anniversary Papers 
by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1913), pp. 
217-226. 

*F. G. Stokes (ed.), Hpistolae obscurorum virorum (London, 1925), 
pp. 122 (Latin text), 386 (English translation). Stokes says (p. xii) 
that he has reprinted the Latin text from the edition of 1517. In the 
edition of 1557 Deus is written with a capital and per Deos replaces the 
per Deum of 1517. Stokes does not report these variations. 


> BSE 
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REVIEWS 


The French Education of Henry Adams. By Max Isaac Baym. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 358. 
$5.00. 


In this stimulating monograph Professor Baym richly documents 
his thesis that Henry Adams “ recapitulated here in America the 
whole romantic tradition of Europe,” a tradition that Adams found 
“for the most part in French literature.” He argues that the 
“ failure-image ” exhibited by Amiel, Alfred de Musset, Gérard 
de Nerval, and Alfred de Vigny as one of the guises of the romantic 
hero was a central element in the Adams family tradition and one 
which reflected the strong ancestral interest in French thought. 
In addition, he suggests that the shift from John Adams’s Vol- 
tairean rationalism to John Quincy Adams’s Rousseauistic sensi- 
bility foreshadowed the ambivalence of Henry Adams’s thinking. 

Readers of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and The Education 
hardly need to be reminded of Adams’s strong attachment to France 
and his periodic gravitation to Paris. What is notable, however, 
is the extraordinary range of Adams’s knowledge of French litera- 
ture, from its beginnings to the fin de siécle, and his deep indebted- 
ness to it. He was so at home in the language that he often preferred 
to read the French version, even of a scientific work. By tracking 
Adams through his reading Professor Baym attempts to show the 
precise effect of French literature and philosophy upon his mind 
and his chief writings. In the case of Adams, the scholar hunting 
influences has a capital advantage. Henry Adams bequeathed his 
magnificent library largely intact to the Massachusetts H{fstorical 
Society. Moreover, many volumes not deposited there are accessible 
elsewhere. Hundreds contain underscorings and marginal annota- 
tions. How extensive and penetrating these comments could be is 
illustrated by Professor Baym’s transcriptions from Adams’s copy 
of Descartes in one of the four appendices of his study. Probably 
no other scholar has for so many years and so painstakingly ex- 
amined the Adams marginalia. The eighteen year quest, says 
Professor Baym, has helped him to an education in the history of 
ideas which transcends artificial partitions between fields of knowl- 
edge. That the quest was very rewarding is indicated by the 
enormous and sometimes bewildering wealth of allusions to French 
works read by Henry Adams or suggested by a consideration of his 
reading. Yet the very breadth of these allusions makes one feel that 
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the emphasis on purely French influences creates an artificial parti- 
tion in what was one of the most cosmopolitan intellects of the 
period, Studies of the complementary influence of other literatures 
upon Henry Adams would establish a more realistic perspective. 

To the intellectual historian the book has special significance 
in its portrayal of Adams as a cultural intermediary between France 
and the United States, the Mont-Saint-Michel being perhaps the 
greatest landmark in the turn of the century shift from German 
intellectual influence to French. But it is specially to the student 
of Henry Adams that the book offers bold and provocative theses. 
This is true, for example, of the discussion of Michelet as “a 
generative factor in the begetting ” of Mont-Saint-Michel. Adams’s 
debt to the Histoire de France is argued on the basis of parallel 
passages and similar “ romantic ” attitudes toward life and history. 
However, the supposed resemblances between Michelet’s treatment of 
Abelard and Adams’s seem forced, particularly in view of Professor 
Andrew Meyer’s earlier finding that Adams drew his discussion of 
Abelard “more or less intact” from Charles de Rémusat. In a 
note Professor Baym merely says: “ Adams also read and made 
notations in Rémusat’s Abelard. Of this I shall treat elsewhere.” 
The index does not list Rémusat. Presumably the clarification of 
this point will be made in one of the several forthcoming articles 
announced elsewhere in the notes. 

The intellectual affinities between Renan and Adams and Taine 
and Adams are imaginatively developed. Rather wisely the author 
does not insist on drawing a sharp line between influence and 
parallel development because it is often very difficult to establish 
the date when Adams first read a work. He is least persuasive when 
conjecturing the ways in which Adams first became interested in a 
writer and one turns in vain to the notes for precise documentation. 

The most satisfying discussion is that of Adams’s use of Descartes 
and Pascal. With authority and sure insight the author demon- 
strates that the rationalism of Descartes and the lyrical anti-ration- 
alism of Pascal were the philosophical poles which determined the 
field of thought of Mont-Saint-Michel. One wishes that this fine 
chapter had been rounded out with a companion study of Adams’s 
debt to Henri Bergson and the Poincarés so that the survey promised 
by the title should be complete. A note explains that the treatment 
of Adams’s use of French science was omitted for lack of space. 
Readers interested in the later speculative writings of Henry Adams 
will look forward to the sequel studies promised by the editor. 


ERNEST SAMUELS 
Northwestern University 
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The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by JuL1an P. Boyn, et al. 
Volume 3, June, 1779 to September, 1780, pp. xxxiii, 672; 
Volume 4, October, 1780 to February, 1781, pp. xxxviii, 702. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
$10.00 ea. 


In the nine monthe covered in these volumes the author of the 
Declaration of Independence was Virginia’s war governor. When 
he put pen to paper it was on official business, and the business 
was pressing, complex, harassing. Letters, proclamations, lists— 
almost exclusively they concerned the matter at hand. Among other 
things, the governor had to answer frantic requests for supplies 
from soldiers in the field, to urge subordinate civil officers to 
greater assiduity in gathering these materials, to promote and 
organize recruiting, to decide upon and execute policy regarding 
the Indians on the frontier. One especially vexing, delicate, and 
long-drawn out problem was the proper disposition to be made of 
a British prisoner, “ brutal ” Lieutenant Governor Henry Hamilton. 

Yet even among these documents are priceless sentences and 
paragraphs, and one or two whole pieces, which show that this 
enlightened mind was not even then entirely buried in administra- 
tive policy and detail. A young German lieutenant interned at 
Charlottesville wrote a polite letter thanking His Excellency for 
a loan of books and enclosing a list of those he was returning, a 
list which tells us that at this time Thomas Jefferson owned 
Voltaire’s Candide, the works of Boileau and Marmontel, and the 
plays of “ Vanbruck ” and “ Farquar,” besides certain geographical 
and mathematical volumes, It is during these busy days too that 
he received Marbois’ twenty-two queries (here printed) regarding 
Virginia, and we learn that immediately he began gathering 
materials he was to work into his famous Notes. And to an other- 
wise official letter to James Madison he can add a revealing para- 
graph concerning the practical working out of curriculum reforms 
he had been instrumental in introducing at William and Mary 
College the year before. 

Above all it must have given pleasure to the overworked official 
to receive a communication from the American Philosophical 
Society informing him that he had been elected a Counselor of that 
august body—probably because of his known general interests and 
because of a special paper on meteorological observations he had 
forwarded to the group the year before. The Society flattered 
themselves that Thomas Jefferson would assist them in showing to 
posterity “that in the midst of a bloody and unparalled [sic] 
war, where every moment was indeed precious, men of the first 
imminence [sic] in America cherished the arts and sciences and 
dedicated a part of their time to Philosophy.” 
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But one must return to the general impressions to be gathered 
from these volumes. Though it is perhaps this period of Jefferson’s 
career which has received the sharpest adverse criticism of his- 
torians from his day to ours (the charge of ineffectualness under 
pressure), the documents here presented do not add up to a substan- 
tiation of such criticism. They show the writer as patient, tactful, 
surprisingly firm (in view of constant pressures, even from George 
Washington), handling affairs with calmness and as much dispatch 
as in that age was humanly possible. The civil servant of these 
years attended a rough and cruel school of politics and statecraft, 
but one sees here that Jefferson was already an advanced student. 

Admirable as the editing of these volumes continues to be, the 
reader attempting to comprehend the whole situation is still 
handicapped by knowing so little of Jefferson’s correspondents, for 
in most cases their identification in a series of biographical sketches 
is being reserved for one of the final volumes, But even this 
temporary hardship the reader is glad to endure as he takes the 
long view of this great work in progress. 


RiIcHARD BEALE Davis 
The University of Tennessee 





The Literature of the Spanish People. By GERALD BRENAN. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951. Pp. xviii + 496. $7.50. 


One looks in vain for critical norms and methods in this book. 
Mr. Brenan belongs—with Lytton Strachey and George Saints- 
bury—to the school of literary connoisseurs: literature must be 
sampled, like wine, by a palate made sensitive by years of cultiva- 
tion, discrimination and education. Judgment by the palate leads 
to fine perceptions, uncanny comparisons, confident assertions; and 
to evaluations without values, to errors that would be unthinkable 
to a pedestrian scholar. 

Brenan is a connoisseur, not of Romance philology, but of Spain, 
and of European literature as a whole. His tastes are catholic: he 
can appreciate a good domestic ordinaire (Lewis Carroll, p. 189) 
and a rare old exotic variety (the gallegoportugués lyrics). He 
compares fancifully and tiresomely: Blasco Ibéiez with Gauguin 
(p. 414); Ibn Hazim with Stendhal (p. 19); Padre Isla with 
Gogol (p. 323) ; HI st de las nifias with the Doll’s House (p. 331) ; 
Géngora with Proust, Pope, Mallarmé and Joyce (p. 251). To 
avoid repeating Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s error in publishing a catalogue 
for a literary history, he discriminates carefully, devoting a chapter 
to the Archpriest of Hita rather than burying him in a history of 
the mester de clerecia. Unfortunately he discriminates right out of 
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his picture some works that must have been to his taste: the 
Novelas ejemplares, the Cartas marruecas, the essays of Azorin, the 
Romancero gitano. And—making the dubious assumption that the 
Spanish people are all those who have ever lived on the Iberian 
peninsula, with the exception of Portugal, or who have written in 
Castilian if they did live in Portugal—he includes too much. It is 
far from certain that all the works in Latin, Catalan, gallego- 
portugués, Arabic and Hebrew that Brenan refers to belong to the 
Spanish people, and not to broader cultural groups. Some criterion 
other than a residence requirement and a language test is needed 
to make the subject of this book a unity. 

Connoisseurship and scholarship are often at odds. Brenan side- 
steps some critical thornbushes: Juan Ruiz was imprisoned by Gil 
de Albornoz; his Libro is a collection of miscellaneous poems; the 
Amadis “ is thought by some to have a Portuguese origin ” (p. 167). 
He gets pricked on others: “as an allegorical drama, [La vida es 
sueno, comedia] is a muddle” (p. 289); “in the Middle Ages 
[the autos] had been known as farsas and acted in churches” 
(p. 296). 

The Literature of the Spanish People is a dangerous tool for stu- 
dents, and an inappropriate one for scholars. It is, as the jacket 
proclaims, “a work of persuasion, a vigorous personal account of 
Spanish literature.” It is intended as a bone of controversy for 
the common reader, for Virginia Woolf’s alert, cultured, somewhat 
aristocratic common reader. Hispanic specialists will need to be 
oriented: to be warned of the book’s assumptions and limitations; 
to be introduced to its merits. 

These merits are the well-chosen illustrations with their sensitive 
translations, the direct evaluation of texts, the concern with litera- 
ture rather than with its historical or biographical appurtenances, 
the up-to-dateness (Appendix on the jarchas), the recognition 
accorded to neglected, though important, segments of Spanish 
literature (villancicos, poesta de tipo tradicional, Calderén’s zar- 
zuelas, Ausias March, etc.). And above all the attempt, in the Post- 
script, to view and assess—always in a “ personal,” or unacademic, 
way—the whole “literature of the Spanish people.” In this last 
chapter the Hispanist will find most food for thought. 


Bruce W. WARDROPPER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Other World according to Descriptions in Medieval Literature. 
By Howarp Rotuin Patcu. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1950. Pp. ix + 386. 


Professor Patch’s account of the Other World according to de- 
scriptions in medieval literature will be welcomed by all students 
of folklore and comparative literature. The book is the product of 
long research, the results of which have appeared in part in a 
series of articles, beginning with an important study published in 
1918 (PMLA, xxxitt, 630 ff.) and extending as far as Professor 
Patch’s contribution to Philologica: The Malone Anniversary 
Studies, which came out recently. 

Although, as the author points out, the importance of themes 
connected with the Other World has long been realized and many 
scholars have busied themselves with various aspects of the sub- 
ject, “it is still impossible to make an exhaustive collection; for 
new items have a way of turning up and what we have on hand, 
together with what may be expected, would require many further 
monographs on detailed problems and several volumes for a final 
publication.” He concludes that “in view of the extent of the 
available material it has seemed wise to make a more general survey 
of what is known and of certain instances that hitherto have 
escaped notice, to see whether any dependable conclusions are 
beginning to emerge so that other investigators may have something 
of a guide to assist them from this point on.” In limiting his 
subject, the author declares that it is no part of his responsibility 
“to determine whether in its mythological origins the Other World 
is truly or validly or consistently portrayed, whether it is based on 
actual experience, whether it can be attained only after death, or 
even what its precise meaning was at any period.” He then pro- 
ceeds: “In the literary use of broken-down mythologies, most 
meanings change, and the physical elements themselves remain con- 
stant only in a general way. I have, however, limited my investiga- 
tions to the longed-for country or supposedly more or less desirable 
region, and have therefore excluded the places of torture or punish- 
ment unless for some practical reason they come within my prov- 
ince.” He also omits most of the development of his subject in the 
modern period. 

Professor Patch begins with an account of the most characteristic 
features of the Other World in the early mythologies—oriental, 
classical, Celtic and Germanic. Then follows a chapter on “ The 
Literature of Visions,” which includes only those medieval visions 
which deal with “some sort of representation of the realm which 
man enters after death.” In the succeeding chapter he discusses 
medieval descriptions of journeys to Paradise, some of which, such 
as accounts of the Garden of Eden, the Elysian Fields, the Fortu- 
nate Isles, and the Island of Brazil, purport to be founded on fact. 
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A separate chapter is devoted to allegorical treatments of Other 
World motifs. The final and longest chapter, covering nearly a 
hundred pages, treats of Other World material found in medieval 
romance. It contains not only conveniently arranged summaries 
of numerous studies of individual romances, but also a considerable 
amount of material not hitherto brought into a general discussion 
of the subject. It furnishes such an admirable and much-needed 
treatment of an important element in the history of fiction, that 
one is tempted to wish that the author had expanded it, as might 
easily have been done, into an independent volume. 

Among the most useful features of Professor Patch’s book are 
the footnotes, which contain, not only abundant references to pri- 
mary and secondary sources, but also references to individual motifs 
which, combined with the entries in the Index, might be used as a 
basis for a more extensive investigation than has heretofore been 
possible of the ultimate sources from which are drawn numerous 
conventional motifs, such as the otherworld bridge, the Grail castle, 
and so on. Much material for such a study is available in Pro- 
fessor Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index (referred to on page 3) and 
its supplements, including the reviewer’s Mottf-Indez of Early Irish 
Literature. Professor Patch’s book is followed by a useful bibliog- 
raphy of 42 pages. In general, The Other World furnishes an excel- 
lent survey of a large and complicated subject about which much 
has yet to be learned. 

Tom PEETE Cross 

Aylett, Va. 





Goten, Nordgermanen, Angelsachsen. Studien zur Ausgliederung 
der Germanischen Sprachen. Von Ernst ScHwarz, Bern: 
Francke, 1951. Pp. 277. 


This is a well written, and as far as I can see, a good book on 
the most difficult subject of dialectical differences of the Germanic 
languages before and in the times of the early migrations. Although 
the resettlement of the Anglo-Saxons in England is included into 
the scope of this study, the book deals almost exclusively with the 
Goths and the Scandinavians. The author holds that Goths as 
well as the other so called East-Germanic tribes are nothing but 
emigrating Scandinavian tribes whose speech is some isolated type 
of North-Germanic, a term which covers the languages spoken in 
Norway, Sweden, Northern Jutland, and the Danish islands. As 
for the Goths, he finds a report handed down to us by Jordanes, 
confirmed by archaeological evidence: the Goths seem to have 
emigrated from Viaster-Gétland (not Gotland) to territory around 
the Vistula River at the beginning of the Christian era. Conse- 
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quently the author writes a minute comparative grammar of Gothic- 
Nordic, the language of the North as it ‘must’ have been during 
the last centuries before Christ. The task is not too hard, for apart 
from the late (12th century) written languages of Old West and 
East Norse (Old Icelandic-Norwegian, Old Swedish and Danish), 
there are a number of runic inscriptions, some of which may be as 
old as Wulfila’s Gothic, though none goes back to the time of 
emigration. In this way the author presents about 25 points of 
common usage, a few of which agree with Old Swedish itself. In 
many ways, the author finds, Gothic was ultra-conservative, while 
in others it was quite progressive: he credits e.g. the Goths with 
eliminating Verner’s law from their verbs and dropping their end 
vowels long before other Germanic tribes did. 

The last third of the book is devoted to the “ North Sea Ger- 
manic ” dealing with phonology and inflections, Old English word 
geography, etc. He considers the tribes of North Jutland, North 
Germanic, as opposed to the inhabitants of the North Sea coast, 
the Angles, Jutes, Frisians, and Saxons, who are termed North Sea 
Germanic and meant to form a linguistic bridge between the con- 
servative North, and the radical South which spoke the High 
German dialects. Up to the time of emigration to England (450) 
the Angles and the other North Sea Germanic tribes may not have 
differed a great deal from their Northern neighbors. When the 
emigrants left, however, the Danes moved in from Sweden, and 
the linguistic break between the North and the South was accen- 
tuated. The borderline, drawn by the author immediately south 
of Ribe and Aarhus, will be a thorn in the flesh of several Danish 
scholars ; the author admits as much, quoting the opinion of Gud- 
mund Sciitte to the contrary. He claims to draw it according to 
archaeological evidence (Neergaard), but must admit that the 
Golden Horn inscription of Gallehus, South Sleswick, contains 
some marks of the Northern language, notably the personal pro- 
nomen ek. Still, he finds this comparatively easy to explain away. 

Just as the Anglo-Saxons took North Sea Germanic over to 
England, the Saxons took it along the Elbe far south eastward into 
Germany, until it met the High German dialects with their peculiar 
development of the consonants. The author does not discuss these 
dialects, although he stresses the importance of Old High German 
as a creative force that finally tied the North Sea Germanic nearer 
to it in forms and especially vocabulary, than the North proper 
had been able to do: hence the old designation West Germanic. 
One would like to hear more about the South Germanic tribes who 
made up the High German community of languages. Did they, 
too, come from Sweden, like the East Germans? The Langobards, 
speaking High German, undoubtedly did come from Sweden accord- 
ing to their own legends and archaeological evidence (Nerman). 

The author mentions with gratitude the fact that the University 
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of Lund let him use its books so that he might acquaint himself 
with the Scandinavian and English works on the subject, neverthe- 
less his bibliography remains curiously onesided. I find no refer- 
ences to Dutch writers of Old Icelandic and Gothic grammars 
(Boer), no knowledge of the grammar of Icelandic (1923-4) and 
the Runic Inscriptions by Alexander Jéhannesson, nor of his articles 
on Icelandic vocabulary, though some of them have statistics that 
would seem not unsimilar to those used by the author himself. 
Though the author has to deal with legendary history of the Ger- 
manic tribes he fails to mention Schneider and Malone. Obviously 
the author either voluntarily or involuntarily has omitted a good 
deal of pertinent material. In spite of this his book is to be recom- 
mended to scholars in the field on account of its high quality. 


SterAn Ernarsson 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Agnus Castus, A Middle English Herbal. Reconstructed from Vari- 
ous Manuscripts. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. By Gésta Broprn. (Essays and Studies on English 
Language and Literature. Edited by 8S. B. Liljegren. v1.) 


Upsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1950. Pp. 329. 


One of the most curious of medieval treatises is the herbal, a 
medico-botanical dictionary of plant names, containing a brief 
description of each herb, and an account of its curative, cosmetic, 
or other powers. The text edited by Mr. Brodin is written in 
Middle English of the fifteenth century, though it is probably based 
on or derived in part from a Latin original. Agnus castus, the 
name of a plant with the remarkable power of keeping men and 
women chaste, is the first entry in the treatise, and, appropriately 
enough, is used as a title for the whole collection. 

While the main concern of the student of language is the text 
itself, the editor has included in his introduction and notes some 
valuable and interesting material on the relation of Agnus Castus 
to other works in the history of botany. There is, also, a handy 
descriptive catalogue of manuscripts and printed books containing 
Agnus Castus, together with an excellent detailed study of the 
base manuscript, Stockholm MS. X 90. 

In the crucial matter of establishing the text, however, the editor 
does not fare so well. The description on the title page (“ Recon- 
structed from Various Manuscripts ”) leads one to expect a critical 
reconstruction of the archetype. Yet the text is in no sense of 
the word a critical one. In many cases readings which are actually 
described in the notes or glossary as scribal errors are retained in 
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the text: e.g., “rowelynge” [=rewelynge] (159, 11-12), “ho- 
londys ” [= hey londys] (174, 23), “ flodwourt ” [= feldwort] (189, 
7), “ hethwort ” [= lichwort] (p. 197, 19), “swet mylk” [= suet] 
(206, 1). On the other hand, the text is by no means a diplomatic 
copy of MS. X. Many scribal errors are corrected: e. g., “stop- 
wourt ” [X stopwour] (164, 1), “clense” [X close] (169, 7), 
“tothwort ” [X totowort] (172, 6). In a few cases the reading of 
X is altered when the reason for doing so is not clear: e.g., 
“wycke ” (the reading of X) is changed to “ wycked” (158, 26; 
161, 19; etc.). Finally, readings which appear to be corrupt in X 
may or may not be reconstructed by using variant readings from 
other MSS. Compare, for example, 162, 23, where the corrupt 
reading of X is retained, with 187, 1, where the reading of H is 
substituted for that of X. 

It is unfortunate that the editor has seen fit to number the lines 
of the text in accordance with the page and line numbers of MS. X, 
rather than use a more regular system. Not only is this incon- 
venient in trying to locate words and passages cited in the variant 
readings and the notes, but, in portions of the text where X is 
defective, a second numbering system is employed, based on page 
and line of the edition. Until the reader becomes alert to this 
(there is a “p” before numbers of the second type) he may hunt 
for a word vainly and at length in the wrong portion of the book. 
Further, the appearance of the text is marred by a rash of single 
and double vertical strokes denoting the end of each MS. line. 
Surely the common practice of indicating the beginning of each 
new MS. page in the margin would be sufficient. 

To this reviewer it seems that the editor has been torn by con- 
flicting aims: 1) to produce a diplomatic copy of one MS., and 2) 
to establish a critical text. The first of these aims is rapidly 
becoming obsolete, with a few exceptions, because of the widespread 
use of photographic reproduction methods. The second is the proper 
aim of any editor of a medieval text existing in a number of MSS., 
subject to the limitations of the genealogical method. 

In spite of these shortcomings in the method of reconstructing 
the text, it should be emphasized that the edition as a whole is a 
valuable piece of work: The introduction, description of MSS., 
variants, explanatory notes, and glossary leave little to be desired, 
either for the student of the herbal tradition, or for the student of 
the Middle English language. It is to be hoped that Mr. Brodin 
will carry out his plan for preparing an edition of the Latin Agnus 
Castus manuscript. 


D. C. Fow.er 
Drezel Hill, Pa. 
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Englische Sprachkundé, Ein Uberblick ab 1935 (Wissenschaftliche 
Forschungsberichte, Band 10). By Orro Funke. Berne, 
Switzerland: A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1950. Pp. 163. 11.50 fr. 


In this survey of work in English linguistics from 1935-50 Pro- 
fessor Funke, of the University of Berne, includes publications of 
400 scholars. Most of the books and articles mentioned are de- 
scribed and evaluated, though of necessity briefly. The survey is 
arranged under eleven main heads: (1) General, (2) Historical 
periods, (3) Vocabulary, (4) Names, (5) Grammars, (6) Spelling, 
(7) Phonology, (8) Inflection, (9) Morphology, (10) Syntax, (11) 
Stylistics. Each of these is further subdivided. This arrange- 
ment serves the useful purpose of making an index unnecessary 
(an index of authors is provided), and of bringing together in a 
meaningful context or synthesis investigations of limited scope. 
Less limited studies however are included under several heads: 
e. g. Férster’s Der Flussname Themse und seine Sippe is mentioned 
in twelve different places. A less schematic arrangement would, I 
think, have served the reader’s and the author’s purpose somewhat 
better. 

The work is not a complete bibliographical survey, nor does the 
author make any such claims. It is quite apparently a survey of 
only such studies as have come to his attention during the disrup- 
tive period of the war and post-war years. Its particular value for 
American students lies in its emphasis upon Continental and espe- 
cially German scholarship. American scholarship is less fully repre- 
sented, and American English is treated sketchily (49-50). The 
survey is also weak in its treatment of general bibliography (8-9), 
Basic English (42-3), names (63-6), phonetics and phonology (107- 
11), and stylistics (157-9). The best parts are those devoted to 
the early grammarians (35-40), loan-words (56-9), spelling (75- 
82), historical phonology (83-107), and syntax (130-56). 

Throughout the work the emphasis, quite properly, is on his- 
torical rather than descriptive studies. The author’s attitude to- 
ward the descriptivist’s approach is partly indicated by his com- 
ment about Bloomfield’s Language: “ Ein bekanntes Werk, das 
aber deskriptiv zu einem eigenartigen Formalismus neigt, welcher 
sich auch in Bl.s Schule bemerkbar macht. Dazu kommt eine 
neuartige, schwierige Terminologie, die an sich schon problematisch 
ist. Das Werk hat bes. in Amerika Schule gemacht” (5). He 
notes the current tendency for descriptivists to establish various 
independent “schools,” each with its own publications. But he 
concludes, wisely, that “der Anglist wird gut tun, auch Problem- 
kreise, die ihm ferner zu stehen scheinen, zu verfolgen; auch fiir 
uns ist die strukturale Sprachbetrachtung (deskriptiv u. genetisch) 
eine dringende Forderung” (6). Professor Funke’s informed, 
balanced, and independent judgment is also evidenced in his brief 
critical evaluations of individual studies. He tends to be somewhat 
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too charitable perhaps towards popular works and text books, but 
for shortcomings in scholarly works he often has a pointed though 
well tempered comment. 

The survey concludes with a brief and sensible list of destderata: 
(1) the completion of the ME dictionary, (2) an OE dictionary, 
(3) a speech Atlas of the British Isles, (4) the study of OE and 
ME syntax, and (5) the structural analysis of modern English. I 
should like to add a sixth: the revision and expansion of Kennedy’s 
Bibliography of Writings on the English Language. To the vari- 
ous supplementary bibliographies which now must be consulted, 
Professor Funke’s work is a useful and welcome addition. 

I have detected few errors and misprints. The following, since 
they occur in the index of authors, may be worth noting: DeWitt 
Starnes is listed as two persons, Danielsson’s name is misspelled, 
A. G. Kennedy is referred to a A, W., and W. F. Leopold’s name is 
omitted (see p. 131). 

Norman E, ELiason 

University of North Carolina 





The Audience of Beowulf. By DororHy Wuitetock. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 111. $2.50. 


Here is a thoughtful and stimulating treatment of some prob- 
lems long familiar to students of Beowulf. The author has placed 
them in a new light by careful adherence to the theme expressed 
in her title, so that in addition to the freshness of some of her 
illustrations she has given a new orientation to the whole. The 
first two of the three chapters, originally lectures, inquire into what 
kind of knowledge the poet demanded of his audience, whether of 
Christian doctrine or of the events and persons of his poem. This 
leads, in the first chapter, to a questioning of current dogma about 
the date and place of origin of the poem. The third chapter pushes 
farther the characterization of the audience and the historical prob- 
lem of time and place. In the course of both phases of her inquiry, 
the author has not only given us occasion to think twice about our 
assumptions concerning the poem, but has thrown some interesting 
light on the life of the period. Indeed it is hard to say whether 
the student of Old English culture may not receive as much instruc- 
tion as the student of the poem. Both are kept in view without 
detriment to the concerns of either. 

The most challenging aspect of the book is its conclusion about 
the date and place of origin of the poem. It is a skeptical though 
on the whole moderate conclusion: Miss Whitelock does not believe 
that the most commonly received date, the first quarter of the 
eighth century, can be disproved ; but she does believe that any time 
within the eighth century ought to be considered possible, and she 
is clearly disposed to find all the justification she can for a date in 
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the second half of the century. Again, though she admits the 
probability of Anglian origin, she develops some of the claims of 
Mercia as opposed to Northumbria, and is unwilling to close the 
door to West Saxon or Kentish territory. For the most part her 
skepticism is judicious. She does not push it so far that she is 
unable to exclude, with welcome decisiveness, the ninth-century date 
that has been proposed by Schiicking. Still, one may doubt whether 
she has established such a date as 780 as anything more than an 
outside chance. If we could anticipate further major discovery 
in the period, it would be proper to reserve judgment; since we 
cannot, there is perhaps not much to be gained by challenging the 
probabilities. This is particularly true of her treatment of the 
linguistic evidence, which, though not quite conclusive, points 
unmistakably to Anglian territory, and to a period at least as near 
to Cedmon as to Cynewulf. Even if one accepts, as does Miss 
Whitelock, Dr. Sisam’s suggestion of the early ninth century for 
Cynewulf, 780 does not become very probable for Beowulf. The 
poet’s assumption that his audience is familiar with Christian doc- 
trine and with Christian vernacular poetry, an assumption which 
Miss Whitelock develops very skilfully, does not make the age of 
Alcuin any more inviting than the age of Bede. There is no need 
to allow time for the spread of Christian learning to the whole 
population: the audience that Miss Whitelock has in view is aristo- 
cratic. The court of any pious king would have been close to the 
fountain-head of religious instruction. One may concede, however, 
that the possibility of Mercian origin carries with it the probability 
of a somewhat later date than is necessary or desirable for Northum- 
brian origin. 

The immediate advantage of Miss Whitelock’s skepticism is the 
opportunity it affords her to inquire into the state of English cul- 
ture after the death of Bede. Her unusual familiarity with the 
historical documents enables her to challenge the common notion of 
a cultural collapse in the Northumbria of Alcuin’s time, and to 
select much that is pertinent to her subject from the succeeding 
centuries. Even if we continue to believe that the poem was com- 
posed considerably before the middle of the eighth century, we are 
made to understand how much that it contains, from the belief in 
monsters to the ethics of the blood-feud, was characteristic of Eng- 
lish culture generally until the Conquest, and even beyond. 

A glance at the index will suggest what a wealth of detail, some 
familiar, some novel, Miss Whitelock has packed into her lectures. 
Particularly fresh and interesting are the speculations about the 
Liber Monstrorum, with its comment on Hygelac’s raid, as a 
product of eighth-century England. The whole book is an enter- 
taining and valuable contribution to the subject. 


JoHN C. Popgz 
Yale University 
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Poeti e Scrittori Tedeschi Dell’Ultimo Settecento. By ELEna 
CrAvVERI Croce. Bari: Laterza, 1951. 


It has been a refreshing experience to meet with some criticism 
of German literature outside of the regular German tradition, 
which is usually followed even in other countries. The author has 
given us a series of short studies on a group of lesser writers and 
has reached some striking conclusions, whether one agree with them 
or not. Three underlying ideas may be found in most of these 
studies: a) German critics are usually prone to be influenced by 
national or patriotic considerations; b) not all predecessors of the 
Romantic movement are necessarily forerunners of that movement ; 
c) the type of pietism represented by the authors treated is of a 
decadent form. 

Chapters are devoted to the following writers: Matthias Claudius, 
one of the most, gifted lyric talents of the time, whose muse became 
bogged in his decadent pietism. Jean Paul, a baroque phenomenon 
in a romantic atmosphere, who never succeeded in reconciling the 
world of his imagination with that of reality, who also remains for 
this reviewer “ illeggible e insopportabile,” and who, as our author 
well puts it, has “ un seguito di affezionati, o di maniaci, ma non di 
lettori.” Jung-Stilling, another representative of decadent pietism, 
whose “ The Lord will provide” made him a burden to those who 
had to play the réle of the “ Lord,” but who, nevertheless, succeeded 
in becoming a prose poet in the first part of his more or less fictional 
autobiography. Lichtenberg, the writer of aphorisms, whose system 
never was rounded out to a full philosophy of life. The Stirmer 
und Drianger, whose achievements fall far short of the noise they 
made, whose name is only rhetorically applicable to them, and who 
only succeeded now and then in an occasional dramatic scene in 
their plays. Karl Philipp Moritz, another decadent pietist, espe- 
cially in the early part of his insufferably gloomy autobiographical 
novel, who has been kept alive through his association with Goethe, 
and for whom also on his Italian journey Rome was Italy. 

Johann Gottfried Seume, who in most histories of German litera- 
ture is now granted but one line, if any, is the subject of the best 
chapter in the book. When one has finished the chapter, one is 
inclined to believe that he has been a most unfairly neglected 
author. Carried along by the author’s enthusiasm, we found our- 
selves delving deep into Seume’s life and works and feel amply 
repaid for the time thus spent. Previously he was known to us 
only as the author of the Spaziergang nach Syrakus, and we did 
not know whether this was in prose or verse. To our author he is 
the ideal cosmopolitan, and she considers his best known work by 
far superior to all other German accounts of Italy, and that includes 
Goethe’s, The latter was and remained a tourist, even if an excep- 
tional one. “ Seume non é un turista, poiché non é in nessun paese 
un puro spettatore, un vero straniero.” 
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The few examples of German which are quoted in the original 
show the wisdom of the author in making her own translations. 
A very interesting and provocative book! 


RosBert BrucE ROULSTON 





Nachsommer. Zur Deutung von Stifters Dichtung. By Wa.rtrEr 
Reum. Bern: Francke, 1951. Pp. 141. 


Rehms kleine, auf den ersten Blick so bescheiden auftretende 
Studie iiber Stifters Nachsommer ist in Wirklichkeit alles andere 
als klein und bescheiden. Ihren inneren Ausmafen nach ist sie 
geradezu umfangreich und in ihrem Auftreten brilliant bis zur 
Virtuositait. Darin liegen ihre Vorziige wie ihre Nachteile. Mit 
groBter Sorgfalt hat der Verfasser die wesentlichen Faktoren 
herausgearbeitet und vor unseren Augen das Bild einer nachsom- 
merlichen Kulturstufe erstehen lassen. Aber war es wirklich 
notwendig, humanistische Bildung in einer wahren Anthologie von 
Zitaten aus griechischen und rémischen Autoren ins Feld zu fiihren, 
nur um Stifters Romandichtung zu “deuten”? Stifter, so sehr 
er selber sicher in dieser humanistischen Tradition gelebt hat, 
vertrigt als Dichter eine solche Behandlung schlecht: je gréfer 
die Gesten des Kritikers sind, der sich ihm nihert, umso mehr 
scheinen seine eigenen dichterischen Perspektiven zu schrumpfen; 
denn je weiter man die Linien zieht, umso diinner werden sie, eine 
Tatsache, die nur dadurch schlecht versteckt wird, da& man sie 
aus dem Rahmen des kulturellen Gesamtzusammenhanges heraus- 
lést. Vielleicht wiirde das Mifverhaltnis zwischen Rehms kritischer 
Methode und seinem Gegenstand weniger auffallen, wenn er den 
Titel seiner Schrift sachgemaBer formuliert hatte, denn offenbar 
hatte er es gar nicht auf eine “ Deutung ” des Nachsommer abge- 
sehen wie vielmehr auf den Versuch, dessen Position innerhalb der 
deutschen Geistesgeschichte in grofen Ziigen zu bestimmen, seine 
geistesgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zur Vergangenheit (Jean Paul, 
Goethe und Wilhelm von Humboldt) und zur Zukunft (Burckhardt 
und Nietzsche) darzulegen. Nicht der Nachsommer ist der eigent- 
liche Gegenstand dieser Untersuchung sondern das Nachsommer- 
liche als Motiv und Lebensform, die kulturelle Herbststimmung im 
19. Jahrhundert. Und das, was Rehm in dieser Hinsicht zu bieten 
hat, ist denn auch ebenso eindrucksvoll wie seine Erfassung der 
verschiedenen Persénlichkeiten. Da& dabei Stifters Roman selbst 
ein wenig zu kurz kommt, liegt wahrscheinlich in der Natur der 
Dinge. Mit der Herausarbeitung des Parallelismus in der Kom- 
position der beiden Hauptpaare allein ist ja nicht viel getan. Neue 
Erkenntnisse iiber den Nachsommer gewinnen wir aus Rehms 
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Schrift nicht. Ja, die Frage ist berechtigt, ob dessen Geist wirklich 
so ausschlieBlich aus seinen Beziehungen zum Vergangenen und 
seinen Spiegelungen im Zukiinftigen heraus abgeleitet werden kann, 
ob er sich nicht doch erst vollkommen aus einer ebenso genauen 
Erfassung des zeitgendssischen Momentes ergibt. Man mag zum 
Beispiel die ganze Biedermeier-Terminologie ablehnen (und Rehm 
nimmt zu ihr nicht einmal Stellung), aber dann bleibt doch immer 
noch die Aufgabe, die direkte wie die indirekte Auseinandersetzung 
der Dichtung mit ihrer eigenen Zeit ins Auge zu fassen. Diese 
Aufgabe haben friihere Untersuchungen vielleicht auch noch nicht 
gelést, aber doch zum mindesten schon ganz anders in Angriff 


genommen. 
WoLFGANG PAULSEN 


Smith College 





BRIEF MENTION 


La Littérature comparée. Par M.-F. Guyarp. Avant-propos 
de Jean-Marie Carré. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951. Pp. 
128. While preparing a disseration to be entitled L’image de la 
Grande-Bretagne dans la littérature frangaise (1914-1940) M. 
Guyard, who has obviously sat at the feet of Paul Hazard, Van 
Tieghem, and Carré, and is well acquainted with the work of 
Baldensperger, stretches out a hand to other students desiring 
to be comparatistes. His title is misleading, for he mentions few 
books that are not written in French and are not concerned with 
French literature. It would be easy to list studies that he might 
well have mentioned, especially some that he seems to have over- 
looked because their titles do not indicate the contribution they 
make to comparative studies, but his intention is not to provide a 
bibliography; it is rather to guide those who have less knowledge 
than he has and to give them examples as well as advice. However 
incomplete, the book may well prove valuable to graduate students, 
even in other disciplines than French literature. 


H. C, L. 





*In citing (p. 66) Chandler Beall’s Le Tasse en France he adds “ vu des 
Etats-Unis.” This seems quite superfluous, especially as he does not add 
the same comment when he expresses (pp. 41-2) his admiration for 
Malakis’s edition of Chateaubriand’s Itinéraire, also “ vu des Etats-Unis.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SALPETER. Gleich beim ersten Lesen von Paul Forchheimers Artikel (MLN, 
LXvul, 103) “ The etymology of saltpeter” kamen mir Bedenken iiber seine 
These, dass d. Salpeter, fr. salpétre, e. saltpeter “auf eine deutsche oder 
romanische volkstiimliche Dissimilation von sal nitrum (n)>b, p) zuriick- 
gehen solle, mit méglichem volksetymologischem Einfluss eines lateinischen 
sal petrae ‘ Steinsalz.’” Vor allem sieht man nicht den phonetischen Grund 
fiir eine solch Dissimilation ein (warum sollte 1 + n iiberhaupt dissimiliert 
werden? Cf. d. Kellner, fr. vulnérable, etc.; die ital. Entwicklung sal[l]itro 
ist eine Assimilation aihnlich der von n’l> Ul: cunula> culla), am wenigsten 
fiir eine Ausweichung in die Labialreihe (die dialektalen m-Formen vom 
Typ salamidru mégen unter dem Einfluss von sal ammoniacum ‘ Salmiak’ 
stehen). Ausserdem warum sollte ein sal petrae ‘ Salpeter’ nicht petra in 
einem anderen Sinn enthalten als dem in den Bezichnungen fiir das ‘ Stein- 
salz’ auftauchenden? Salpeter ist nicht ‘ Salz das als Stein gefunden wird, 
sondern ‘ Salz, das am Stein gefunden wird’ (vgl. den Beleg aus Jean Paul 
im DWB.: “schon anderthalb Stunden vor Ankunft des [Leichen-] Zuges 
war der Salpeter der weiblichen Volksmenge an den Mauern und Fenstern 
angeschossen”’). Nun erinnerte ich mich, vor Jahren einen hichst be- 
lehrenden Artikel iiber den Namen jenes anderen Pflanzensalzes, des Soda, 
in Vox romanica II [1937], 53 von dem Romanisten Arnald Steiger und 
dem Arabisten J.-J. Hess gelesen zu haben, in dem die Geschichte der 
Verbreitung dieses—so wie Salpeter—erst im 14. Jh. auftauchenden Wortes 
gezeichnet wird. Ich schlug die Stelle nach und fand, dass die genannten 
Autoren die zuerst befremdende einheitliche Prigung der Definitionen des 
Soda im 14. Jh. (niamlich als ‘ Pflanze, aus deren Asche man das Glas 
gewinnt’) auf eine bestimmte Quelle zuriickfiihren: 

“. . . Eine der merkwiirdigsten Schriften dieser Art ist Anonymi De 
Arte Metallica seu de metallorum conversione in aurum et argentum. Sie 
schildert gleichzeitig die eigentlich chemischen Kenntnisse jener Zeit in 
eingehender Weise. Diese Arte Metallica wurde um 1300 in Siiditalien 
(Bruttium) unter Beniitzung lateinischer Vorlagen in griechischer Sprache 
abgefasst. Von Siiditalien verbreitete sich das Buch weiter. In einer im 
Jahre 1378 abgeschlossenen Kopie wurde es schliesslich von Zuretti in der 
vatikanischen Bibliothek entdeckt und veréffentlicht. [Catalogue des Manu- 
sorits Alchimiques Grecs, Bruwelles (1930), VII: Anonymi de arte Metal- 
lica, ed. C. O. Zuretti; vgl. auch Auszug von Lippmann in Chemiker-Zeitung, 
54, Kéthen 1930, p. 869.] Die kostbare Schrift enthilt unter anderm die 
Erwahnung der Salze. .. .” 

“... Damit hat die Frage nach der Entstehung der einheitlichen 
Formulierung eine klare Beantwortung gefunden. Sie fiihrte uns den Weg, 
auf welchem im friihen Mittelalter wichtige neue chemische Kenntnisse 
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vermittelt wurden: die Entdeckung des Alkohols und der Mineralsauren, 
sowie die Bekanntschaft mit dem Salpeter und seiner Benutzung zur Her- 
stellung von Kaltemischungen und Feuerwerkssitzen diirften ihren Ursprung 
in Siiditalien haben. [Cf. E. v. Lippmann, Abhandlungen und Vortrage eur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften Leipzig 1906 and 1913, Bd. 1, p. 110, 
125; Bd. 1, p. 203ss.; Beitrége zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften 
und der Technik, Berlin 1923, p. 56ss., 175.] .. .” 

Die mir allein von den hier genannten erreichbare Stelle, von Lippmanns 
Auszug in der deutschen Chemiker-Zeitung, ergab, wie ich nach obigen 
Zeilen erwartet hatte, dass die Bezeichnung sal petrae ‘Salpeter’ auf die 
anonyme, in unteritalienischem Griechisch abgefasste Schrift De arte metal- 
lica zuriickgehen muss. Hier stehe deren Abschnitt iiber die Salze in der 
Zusammenfassung von Lippmann: 

“. . . Von den Salzen sind die wichtigsten Kali oder Alkali [arabisch 
alkali], und Anatron [arabisch Al-natron]; man gewinnt sie aus den 
Aschen der Farnkriiuter und der “Soda” genannten Glaskriuter, die so 
heissen, weil man sie zur Herstellung des Glases (Bitrum; lateinisch 
vitrum) verwendet; .. .” 

“. . . Salmiak (Hal&4s ammoniakéu, ammonisches Salz) findet sich 
unrein “in der Erde,” reiner und besser ist aber das kiinstliche [aus dem 
Rauche mit trockenem Miste geheizter Feuerungen] dargestellte; seiner 
Anwendungen sind unziahlige. .. .” 

“. . . Ebenso mannigfach sind die des Salpeters (Halas pétrae, Salz der 
Mauern; Halas Nitrou, Salz Nitron), von dem 8 Tle, nebst I Tl Schwefel 
und I Tl. Kohle ein Gemisch von entziindlicher Eigenschaft ergeben 
[Schiesspulver]) [S. 17, 195 ff.; 253.] .. .” 

Es sind also das wérpas (der Akzent dieses griechischen Neutrums ist 
irrig wiedergegeben) und ddas virpov zwei um 1300 geliiufige Synonyme fiir 
den in Unteritalian zuerst im friihen Mittelalter nutzbar gemachten Sal- 
peter. Die modernen seit dem 14. Jh. belegten Wéorter (Salpeter, sal- 
pétre saltpeter, cf. auch Ducange, s. vv. salepetra, salpeta).+ gehen auf 
ein lat. salpetrae ‘ Salz an Mauern’ (sic!) zuriick, das eine Lehniibersetzung 
aus gr. das rérpas darstellt (genau wie die modernen Synonyme Sal (n) iter, 
it. sp. salitre ete. auf ein lat. sal nitrum zuriickweisen, das Lehniibersetzung 
aus dem anderen Synonym 4das virpov ist). Der Typus Salpeter kann nicht 
durch irgendwelches phonetisches Jonglieren (aus Salniter) erklart werden, 
sondern nur durch Zuriickgehen auf die uns verfiigbare literarische Uher- 
lieferung und die rekonstruierbare Wissenschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters 
(die Steiger und Hess zur Feststellung des [in diesem Fall arabischen] 
Etymons von Soda fiihrten, eines terminus technicus, der von Unteritalien 
aus seinen Siegeszug iiber die ganze Welt angetreten hat). 





* Einen Beleg fiir mittellat. sal petrae ‘Salpeter’ habe ich nachtriglich 
in v. Lippmanns Beitrége, p. 179, gefunden: in dem Werke “ Pro con- 
servanda salute” des Bischofs von Albano, eines gebiirtigen Franzosen, 
Vitalis de Furno (Vital du Four). +¢ 1327. 
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SMOLLETT AND Fizts. In a communication to MLN (Lxv, February, 1950, 
pp. 117-119), I published a letter attributed to the French physician, 
Antoine (Charles?) Fizés, in which the physician claimed Tobias Smollett 
had taken a medical doctorate, in absentia, from the University of Giessen. 
The authenticity of the letter was immediately impugned by Mme de la 
Torre and Mr. Knapp; in a rejoinder I noted that I had accepted the letter 
as an 18th century letter on the strength of its watermark and the identifi- 
cation of its Dutch manufacturer, Pieter v/d Ley (MLN, January, Lxvn, 
1952, pp. 69-71). The letter was made available to other scholars for study 
and the results of these studies may now be made known. 

Examination of the ink in the laboratory demonstrated that the letter 
was a forgery, but no dating of the ink could be made except to indicate 
its comparative recentness. As to the paper, Professor A. T. Hazen (Colum- 
bia University), one of the examiners, graciously allowed publication of 
the complete text of his analysis, which is subjoined: 


The paper on which the supposed Fizés is written is age ery | an old 
piece of paper. The fragment of watermark shows only that this is a 
quartersheet of royal paper, manufactured probably by an English or Dutch 
mill at some time between 1740 and 1800. It could perhaps be identified 
more closely but there is no need. There is no indication that it was made 
at the Van der Ley mill, though one would hardly be able to prove that 
it was not. The paper undoubtedly was procured by the forger from some 
old royal quarto of the period; it is unbelievable that any man would 
have selected such a fragment or written in such a direction, and it could 
not have been sent through the post. Since ink, spelling, and arrangement 
all proclaim this to be a forgery, the evidence of the paper is needed only 
to confirm our opinion. For many reasons, this paper could not have been 
used by a professor at Montpellier in 1764. 


Inter scabiem tantam et contagia.... I ask humble apology of the editors 
of MLN for the unfortunate violation of their pages. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO 
Long Island University 





Tue AMERICAN Name Society, founded in Detroit last December, will 
meet in Boston with the MLA. Dues, $5.00. For information consult the 
president, Elsdon C. Smith, 322 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill.—THE EDITORS. 
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Supplement au Voyage 
de Bougainville 


Publié d’aprés le manusrit de Leningrad 
Avec une introduction et des notes par 
GILBERT CHINARD 


“ As the title indicates, the publication of this curious and 
masterly dialogue is of manifold importance. The text 
itself is a valuable document, the introduction and notes 
a significant chapter, in the history of primitivism. . . . 
The wealth of material in the introduction and notes, 
suggesting possible sources, literary allusions, and prob- 
able influences, testifies to Mr. C.’s exceptional command 
of his subject.”—Norman L. Torrey in Modern Language 
Notes, Nov., 1936 


Chateaubriand 


Les Nachez 


Publié avec une introduction et des notes par 
GILBERT CHINARD 


“ Professor Chinard suggests (p. 99) that we have no 
better clue to the inner life of Chateaubriand before 1802 
than the tangled narratives and confused reflections of 
Les Nachez. This consideration alone seems to me im- 
portant enough to justify the thoroughness with which he 
has prepared his edition.” —Frederick Anderson in Modern 
Language Notes, Nov., 1936 
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Modern Language Books 
CHARLAR REPASANDO 


By Marshall R. Nason and Rosalyn T. Campbell. An outstanding text 
for second or third-year Spanish students, combining intensive review 
of the principles of pronunciation and intonation with interesting text 
material. 


1951 300 pages $3.00 


THE POCKET OXFORD 
GERMAN DICTIONARY 


Compiled by C. T. Carr, M. L. Barker, H. Hemeyer. Modern, up-to- 
date German as spoken and written in Germany today has been included 
in this unusually complete dictionary. The one volume contains both an 
English-German and a German-English section. 


1951 College edition $2.50 


FUNDAMENTAL FRENCH 


By Wilson Micks and Olga Longi. A first-year college grammar with 
the lasting virtues of solid organization, straightforward treatment of 
grammar, thorough exercise material, and completely natural French. 


317 pages $2.65 


TEMOINS DUNE EPOQUE 


Edited by Wilson Micks and Blanchard Rideout. This second-year reader 
contains essays representing varying points of view of France from 
1905-1940. Among the authors included are Tristan Bernard, André 
Maurois, Aristide Briand, and many others. 


242 pages $2.25 
At all bookstores 
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Studies.in Milton 
The Elizabethan World Picture 
The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt 


| NOW WRITES 


| THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: 
| FACT OR FICTION? 


A noted English scholar here examines the 
Mediaeval and Renaissance traditions in 
an attempt to determine how great an up- 
heaval, how marked a change, occurred in 
English literature during the transitional 
period. Setting forth certain differences in 
English habits of thought and artistic at- 
titudes during the two epochs, Professor 
Tillyard tests and illustrates them in three 
widely separated areas of literature: the 
lyric, the epic, and literary criticism. $3.00 
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BOOKS 1 through V 
Edited by BOND and. BOBRINSKOY 


Book I, Lermontov’s Taman (Marshak-Sobotka) ; Book II, Two Short Stories . 


by A. S. Pushkin (Gottschalk); Book Ill, Lermontov’s Bela (Marshak- 
Sobotka) ; Book IV, Three Short Stories by Turgenev (Goodwin & Bobrin- 
skoy) ; Book V, Turgenev’s The Provincial Lady (Goodwin & Bobrinskoy). 
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A delightful collection available in one volume or five sepatate volumes for | 


the beginning student of Russian. These selections of literary significance 


develop reading ability and build a basic A ecsuspats ak In the Heath- “Chicago : 1} 


Russian Series. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales offices: New York + Chicago - San Francisco - Atlanta - Dallas 
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facts are forthright but 
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realism and illusion—in short, for everyone.”—Lonis Untermeyer 
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the most unexpected , such as the origin of ' to f 
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